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PRIiFACE. 


This  littk.  vohim,.  is  u  i,um.,;;ra|.l,  tlint  m-^'uU  an 
""  'p'ly  n..w  treatment  „f  a  very  .,1,1  sul.je  t        r„  a 

^^lcreai>    in    the   (hnstian    S.riptures    it    is   «    nmral 

strug«  e  a,  a„<.,ent  as  „,,„■  „,„,  ,,  „,„,,,,„,  „^  ;.,/""™' 

Ihst  struts  e  Las  assume,!  many   f„n„s,  siul,  as  a 

nis  le  nysten  a  c.nton.i.nK  '>(  rational  -reatures  with 
the.r  Creato.,  or  a  strivin^on  the  part  of  hunmn  beinS 
amonR  themHelve«.     Put  whatever'  form  it  1  ken 

tho  .ssue  has  always  been  ,    n.oral  or  spiritual  ,me         ' 
For  the  eonvenience  of        rea.ler  I  lave  .livirled  tho 
•'rr'\"  '"*»  chapters,  „     .hieh  the  first     .r       r  at 

:;.fthfs-^th:"-:L^"t£^ff-T?r 

Lo.mfr   last   year.   ,le«lt    with    the   basi..   ele„„,,ts   of 

I  ha.e  a  firm  belief  that  the  convulsion  now  shaking 

-natio     r  '  ^'°"r'"^  '>•  "  P"'"'!  "^  reoonstruot  on 

ieve    to!  t?"'L"'  'V'""  ^'^"'^>-  "f  "'«"kinc].     I  be- 

bo         ,;  **!?*  ^hen  those  reeonstn.etions  are  effected 

he  world  will  be  a  more  delightful  realm  in  whS  tJ 

Ine^and  each  eountry  a  more  desirable  region  in  3,eh 


I 


PREFACE. 

) 
However  tliat  iiiuy  be,  I  am  very  hopeful  that,  not- 
withstanding the  violence  of  the  conflict  and  the 
estrangements  it  has  caused,  since  the  nobler  instincts 
of  humanity  will  remain,  friendly  feelings  will,  in  due 
time,  return.  As  these  return,  they  will  gradually  sub- 
due the  passion  of  race-hatred  and  expel  the  poison  of 
race-prejudice  so  deplorably  active  at  present,  ^yith 
those  evils  overcome,  commercial  relations  will  be  re- 
stored and  social  intercourse  resumed.  Then  the  mem- 
bers of  each  nation,  neutral  and  belligerent  alike,  will 
rapidly  develop  into  law-abiding,  liberty-loving,  and 
peace-preserving  citizens. 

The  book  is  published  as  a  sober  contribution  to  the 
constructive  literature  of  the  war,  and  is  accompanied 
with  the  earnest  wish  that  it  may  serve,  not  only  to 
throw  light  on  an  obscure  subject,  hut  also  to  inspire 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  it. 

G.  C.  Workman. 


Toronto,  March,  1917. 
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OR 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Nature  op  the  JIovement. 

For  a  good  while  prior  to  1914,  when  ominous  war- 
clouds  hovenng  over  Europe  seemed  to  menace  the  peace 
ot  the  nations,  certain  persons  were  accustomed  to  say, 
Armageddon  is  approaching,"  or  "Another  Arma- 
geddon is  coming;-'  and  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
some  of  them  would  ask,  "Is  this  Armageddon?"  or 
-Has  Armageddon  come  ?" 

Those  who  spoke  or  wrote  in  that  way  had  only  a 
vague  notion  of  what  Armageddon  meant.  Thou<.h  they 
appeared  to  yiew  it  as  a  European  convulsion,  they  did 
no  all  understand  it  in  the  same  sense,  and  few  of  them 
could  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  it.  So  much  ha^ 
been  said  and  ..bitten  loosely  about  this  word  that  it  i 
necessary  at  the  outset  to  explain  the  term,  for  it  ha 
one  meaning  in  the  Old  Testament  and  another  in  he 
New  and  its  New  Testament  signification  is  very  dTf! 
ferent  from  what  most  people  think  ^ 

Armageddon  is  a  transliteration  of  a  word  in  Greek 
which  IS  composed  of  two  Hebrew  words,  namely  larl 

Megiddo,  which  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 


Armageddon;  or,  the  World-Movement. 

that  extends  across  central  Palestine,  and  for  that  reason 
may  fittingly  be  called  Mount  Megiddo.  This  place  was 
famous  in  history  for  two  great  victories  and  two  great 
disasters.  The  two  victories  were  that  of  Barak  over 
the  Canaanites  and  that  of  Oideon  over  the  Midianites; 
the  two  great  disasters  were  the  death  of  Saul  and  the 
death  of  Josiah.  Thus  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  liattlefield. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  it  does  not  designate 
any  particular  locality.  Though  it  is  described  in  Reve- 
lation 16 :  16  as  the  place  where  the  spirits  or  powers 
opposed  to  Christ  are  to  be  destroyed,  the  context  shows 
that  it  is  there  taken  as  the  type  of  a  conflict  between 
an  ungodly  world  and  an  unspiritual  Church.  The 
ancient  battlefield  suggested  to  the  Apoealypt  a  conflict 
between  Christ  and  his  foes,  or  God  and  his  enemies: 
and  he  uses  it  figuratively  to  denote  a  signal  execution 
of  divine  judgment  on  all  that  is  inimical  to  religion  and 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Joel  3:  2,  where  the 
prophet  says  that  Jehovah  will  assemble  the  nations  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  execute  judgment 
on  them  there  for  their  treatment  of  his  people.  Jehosh- 
aphat signifies  "  Jehovah  is  judge  " ;  and  that  word  also 
is  used  figuratively,  because  the  nations  that  had  injured 
Israel  could  not  be  assembled  in  any  one  vale.  They 
did  not  all  live  at  one  time  nor  dwell  in  one  place.  Since 
the  enemies  of  Israel  could  not  be  gathered  into  one 
valley,  nor  the  foes  of  Christ  to  one  mountain,  that 
expression,  like  this,  typifies  the  execution  of  divine 
judgment  on  all  who  are  antagonistic  to  God  or  hostile 
to  his  truth. 

But  God  executes  judgment  by  condemning  sinners 

and  penalizing  sin.  He  is  always  executing  judgment  on 

those  antagonistic  to  him  by  the  operation  of  moral  law. 

So  Armageddon,  we  may  see,  is  viewed  by  the  author  of 
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Nature  of  the  Movement. 

Revelation  as  thL>  scene  of  the  strujjgle  of  good  and  evil 
—a  struggle  that  existed  then,  tliat  eontinnes  still,  and 
that  will  continue  till  trutli  and  righteousness  prevail. 
Hence,  though  viewed  l)y  him  as  the  scene  of  a  great 
struggle,  from  the  spiritual  character  of  the  struggle, 
the  word  is  manifestly  used  in  an  ideal  or  imaginary 
sense,  and  therefore  it  should  be  regarded,  not  as  any 
one  place  on  earth  nor  as  any  one  event  in  time,  but 
rather  as  a  perpetual  conflict  between  faith  and  infi- 
delity, honesty  and  hypocrisy,  liberty  and  tyranny,  or 
freedom  and  despotism. 

Neither  should  the  present  conflict  be  regarded  as 
Armageddon,  because  it  is  only  one  form  of  the  struugle 
that  is  going  on  somewhere  ail  the  time.  Though  iTis 
customary  to  speak  of  any  dreadful  or  decisive  conflict 
as  an  Armageddon,  that  way  of  speaking  is  quite  incor- 
rect. Being  a  struggle  that  has  come  down  through  the 
ages,  and  that  will  go  on  indefinitely,  Armageddon  is 
a  world-movement,  not  a  localized  convulsion.  We  mav 
regard  the  war  as  a  part  of  the  Armageddon  str\i<"r\c 
which,  though  practically  a  conflict  between  material 
and  moral  force,  is  primarily  a  conflict  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  who  is  always  operating  against  evil  and 
in  behalf  of  good. 

As  Armageddon  is  a  world-movement,  not  a  siniric 
event,  it  seems  advisable  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
because  some  may  fail  at  first  to  perceive  tlie  difl-erence 
between  them.  An  event  is  a  happening,  a  movement 
IS  a  continuing;  the  one  takes  place  at  a  certain  time, 
the  other  during  an  extended  period.  The  tilling  of  the 
soil,  the  sowing  of  the  grain,  the  coming  of  the  birds  in 
spring,  are  each  an  event;  but  tlie  revival  of  nature  at 
that  season— the  bursting  of  the  buds,  the  opening  of 
the  leaves,  the  springing  of  the  grass,  the  blooming  of 
the  trees— IS  a  movement  that  is  taking  place  continu- 
ally in  some  quarter  of  the  globe. 


Armageddon;  or,  the  World-Movement. 

^  fltZT'^f*  \*^^^  "  '"'"'  °^  ^^'^nt^  tending  towards 
trS  „T^'  ""?  *^  '""^  "^  *•>«  world-movement  U  the 
triumph  of   good  over  evil  and  of   right  over  wrong 
Eeforms  of   every   kind-moral,   social,  politicaT-af; 
tending  to  that  end.    This  movement  has  two  phages  o 
man.  estations,  the  one  making  for  righteousEs    nd 
ttie  other  against  it.    The  first  phase  represents  forces 
working  in  harmony  with  Deity,  the  second  forces  work 
mg  in  opposition  to  him.  But,  while  they  may  be  vfewed 
as  different  movements,  they  are  really  parts  ^ofonHhe 
latter  being  permitted  and  the  former  ordained      By 
ordained  IS  meant  decreed  by  a  rational  order  not  by  an 
rrational  fate.    All  actions  or  forces  agreeab k  to  God 

Of  him,  but  all  actions  or  forces  antagonistic  to  him- 
S'Sdl^hr'  "•«*-'^"-'  niilftarism-teX 


CHAPTER  II. 
Eelation  of  the  Wah. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  it  may  be  seen  that 
war  IS  a  permitted  part  of  the  world  movement  which, 
like  the  incoming  tide,  has  its  ebb  and  its  flow,  but 
which,  while  It  ebbs  and  flows,  is  always  going  forward 
As  the  law  governing  the  tide  requires  that  it  shall 
advance,  so  the  law  governing  this  movement  requires 
that  It  shall  proceed,  though  its  rate  of  progress  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  human  endeavor. 

We  need  not  fear  with  respect  to  the  issue,  therefore, 
as  the  great  Disposer  of  events  will  honor  his  perfect 
law.  lo  ad..j,t  a  line  from  Tennyson's  "Maud"  we 
did  not  make  the  world,  but  he  that  made  it  will  guide 

M  ^7lV^t  """^^  ^°'  ^"'"^^'ty  "e  finite  and  vin- 
uble,  but  the  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness  is 
infinite  and  invincible.  There  is  our  ground  of  confi- 
dence for  the  future  of  the  world. 

Hence  we  should  never  doubt  that  ultimately  good 
will  overcome  evil  and  that  right  will  conquer  wrong. 
That  IS  to  say,  we  should  not  fail  to  believe  that  great 
conflicts  will  eventually  cease  and  the  more  serious  fea- 
tures of  the  struggle  eome  to  an  end.  Owing  to  igno- 
rance and  imperfection  on  the  part  of  human  beinc^s 
minor  antagonisms  will  remain  as  long  as  man  remains. 
Men  go  astray  at  first  because  they  know  no  bett.  md 
they  grope  and  stumble  till  they  learn  that  it  ,       ser 

°f   Z     *^*'^  ^^'^  ""^  ^''"er  doing  right  than  wrong. 

T.ie  foregoing  remarks  shduld  help  to  answer  the 

«wl°!5-fn°f*'°  ^'^^'^  ""'«  hostilities   commenced, 
VVhy  did  God  not  prevent  tliis  war,  or  why  does  he  not 
interpose  to  stop  it?"    He  works  by  law  and  rules  the 
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world  tlirou^h  the  modium  of  law.    Tlmt  is  the  only 

his  way  of  working  he  could  not  have  prevented  it  nor 
can  he  mterpose  to  stop  it.  except  ../spiritual  means 
Ihm  IS  a  moral  order,  and  he  must  operate  through 

!reT  J\'°'',^'''^  ""'■^'  ''""tinuc  till  the  nations  that 
are  standm^  for  humanity  and  the  armies  that  are  ..ht- 
ing  for  victory  succeed  in  defeating  the  foe.  The  sole 
alterna  ive  is  disaster  or  death,  as  M  of  our  Allt  a  e 
very  well  aware. 

me^f^n^'''  "'  ^T'"'''^  "•''''  ^^'^y  ""^^  Ood  not  keep 
men  from  committing  s,n  and  perpetrating  crime' 
Every  thoughtful  person  knows  why.  It  is  bLause  he 
has  endowed  man  with  intelligence  and  given  ll  a  f re 
will  or  the  power  of  moral  choice.  Having  so  endowered 
us,  he  mus  grant  us  the  full  use  of  his  own  gifts  We 
must  be  allowed  to  choose  as  we  will  and  to";     as  we 

agents.    If  he  did  not  allow  us  to  act  freelv,  he  could  not 
hold  us  responsible  for  our  actions  nor  discipline  „,b* 

Z<rrt  u"''''  1""^^"  '^^  ^^l^"*  '^  ™««nt  ^I'en  refer- 
ring to  the  Heavenly  Powers,  he  says : 

"  Forth  Into  life  you  lead  us  all. 
And  Into  guilt  you  let  us  fall, 
Then  leave  us  to  encounter  pain; 
For  every  sin  brings  that  in  train." 

That  is  the  way  we  are  taught  to  profit  by  e.xperienre 
Without  freedom  of  choice  and  action   ...  slun"d   be 

We  slurr\''T'"  ""-^  '"^^P"'"'^  °^  improvement 

e  should  also  be  incapable  of  progress,  for  if  we 

could  not  improve  we  could  not  adv..nce.     If  we  couTd 

ran';7av'""iT",  "^'^  ™^^  ^'^  ^""''^  -t  go  firis 

m  any  way.    It  is  his  possession  of   olf-consoious  reason 
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that  differentiates  man  from  the  lower  animals,  and  that 
enables  him  to  projrrcss  as  thev  cannot;  and  it  is  the 
possession  of  that  power  which  enahles  him  to  profit  by 
his  failures  and  learn  from  his  mistakes.  The  beasts 
burrow  and  the  birds  build  their  nests  to-day  as  (hey 
did  a  hundred  thousand  years  ajjo,  because  thoy  have 
no  discernment  of  moral  distinctions  and  arc  unable  to 
discriminate  between  right  and  wroiijj.  Witli  his 
superior  endowment,  however,  man  widens  liis  knowl- 
edge and  develops  his  faculties,  betters  his  condition  and 
multiplies  his  comforts,  increases  his  influence  and 
extends  his  sway.  Pursuing  that  course  wisely,  for  prog- 
ress is  neither  accidental  nor  automatic,  he  not  only 
rises  in  the  scale  of  being,  l)ut  also  advances  to  dignity 
and  nobility.  "^ 

But  no  more  need  be  said  as  to  stopping  the  war,  wliich 
was  begotten  of  evil  that  the  Deitv  had  to  permit.  The 
Being  who  permitted  it  must  let  things  take  their  course 
just  as  he  must  let  man  use  his  will.  He  cannot  arbi- 
trarily quicken  its  progress  nor  ha.-ten  its  end.  The  only 
way  he  can  accelerate  anything,  or  speed  it  to  a  finish 
IS  by  inclining  men  more  generallv  to  yield  to  him  and 
more  actively  to  co-operate  with  him.  One  may  observe 
however,  that  it  is  because  we  are  gifted  v.-'h  powers 
capable  of  going  towards  good  or  towards  ba.  u-cordin.' 
to  our  will  that  we  arc  able  to  work  witli  or  against  him"" 
It  IS  also  because  of  that  fact,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  can  employ  us  with  advantage  in  the  struggle  of 
good  and  evil.  He  requires  discriminating  and  willin<r 
helpers,  and  it  is  by  our  voluntary  co-operation  with  him 
that  his  eternal  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished. 

This  war  was  unpreventable,  having  been  planned  and 
timed  by  two  unprincipled  nations  whose  rulers  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man.  In  the  circumstances, 
owing  to  militarism  and  mercantilism,  it  had  to  come 
Ihc  latter  had  created  envies  and  jealousies  and  the 
II 
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c.»m  ™,  bo  o,.il,  „p|,i„„|  -  '"'"'■  "■  l"«" 

iiiiuLu    camp,    and    wlulo   overv    nation    m.    *i,^    n 
opened  Central  T.',L;   ""'•,.,^°'^  y^""  ''^ore  hostilities 

much  G.™.„,  „ijh,  niri,  „;:?"„,  nTf; 
th..  „  1... ..  the,.  rSi  ofpo::T,"i"' 

will  be  trials  of  strpnath      ix-i         "       '  ""  *"*'''<' 
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.  the  cuso.    To  be  prepared  for 


Itecii,  mill  will  alwnvs  Iw, 
war  is  to  have  war. 

One  si,  mid  f?rant,  of  course,  that  Balance  of  Power 
was  Ions  regarded  as  a  somul  doctrin..  and  that  the  mak- 
ing of  alliances  was  long  viewe.l  as  a  -rood  policy     Until 
quite  recently  each  of  these  arrangements  was  consid- 
ered wise  and  safe.     One  should  admit,  too,  that  they 
were  the  best  expedients  that  were  then  known     The 
making  of  alliances  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes 
or  both,  was  as  far  as  the  world  had  developed  in  that 
direction  up  to  that  time.    But,  wliilo  prudence  tolls  .s 
to  look  ahead  and  get  ready  for  emergencies,  so  that 
we  may  not  be  taken  by  an  enemy  unawares,  experience 
ells  us  that  conflicti,,,,  combinations  create  ^.ta'gonism 
and  wisdom  tells  us  that  instead  of  multiplying  antag- 
o„.sm.s  we  should  lessen  them.    The  v.orld  needs  coall- 
t.on.s  designed  to  ,lraw  men  together,  not  to  drive  them 
asunder  and  keep  them  apart. 

The  spirit  of  truth,  moreover,  tells  us  that  we  should 
prepare  for  peace,  not  war,  and  that  we  should  begin  to 
organize  with  a  view  to  peace  by  substituting  reason  for 
passion  and  moral  suasion  for  physical  force.  It  is 
teaching  us  to  make  conciliatory,  not  challenging,  alli- 
t^cst'hr  w™  --"P-atne,  not  eompetitive,  societies; 
to  establish  friendly,  not  hostile,  relationships.  Abiding 
peace,  like  permanent  prosperity,  must  rest  on  kindly 
sentiments  rather  than  on  mighty  armaments.  It  is  nS 
St  °^P-- ;--"?  the  nations,  but  kindne  s  o 

Right  feelings  and  right  dealings  are  the  only  guarantees 
of  peace  and  progress.  *=  aiauiees 

rJJT'^^  "'"■  '""  ■'"'"'''""'■«  P—ccd,  it  has  generally 

faied  io'   ''"T'   ""    *'^"""''   '"""^'^   ''-  -retime 
failed  to  promote  progress,  its  failure  was  owin<.  to  ner 

sonal  and  social  causes,  not  to  the  fact  that  peace  7no 

a  good  thing.     It  might  seem  superfluous  to  say  fa  t 
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licrc,  were  there  not  so  many  who  assert  that  war  is  not 
a  necessity  only,  but  a  benefit.  Thus  far  peace  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  importance,  because 
hitherto  it  has  been  the  exception  and  war  the  rule.  But 
common  sense  assures  us  that  progress  can  he  better  pro- 
moted by  fricndsliip  and  sympathy  than  by  enmity  and 
strife.  Civilization  cannot  advance  steadily,  nor  can 
nghteousness  spread  successfully,  while  all  the  principal 
nations  are  organized  for  war. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Termination-  of  the  STnunoLn. 

Most  persons  liplicvc  in  n  ffra<limllv  improvinjr  and 
jfroatly  improved  world.  Coiiviiifi'd  flint  sonip  dnv  proat 
conflicts  arc  destined  to  tprminntc,  tliov  holicvr  not  only 
in  the  nl.olition  of  war.  hut  also  in  the  overthrow  of 
evil  m  all  its  grosser  forms.  Ilnw  is  that  mnsummatlon 
to  he  hrouRht  ahout?  As  truth  is  the  means  and  men 
are  the  instruments,  what  method  should  he  adopted  to 
attain  the  desired  end  ? 

To  speak  generieally,  hindrances  to  pro<rress  in  the 
past  have  heen  of  three  sorts— relifjious,  social,  and 
racial,  ndigious  liigotry,  social  supremacy  ano  racial 
superiority  more  tliiin  any  other  three  tliinps,  have  kept 
the  movem.  -it  from  soini;  forward  as  it  should.  TheM' 
obstructions  must  he  cleared  away.  And  so  there  are 
three  kinds  of  combinations  to  he  formed. 

Ill  the  first  place,  the  Churches  should  jrct  together. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  pence  and  goodwill  is 
Churchianity,  or  devotion  to  the  organization  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church  rather  than  to  the  precepts  and 
principles  of  the  Gospel.     That  is  a  rather  melancholy 
fact.     While  there  i.s  a  more  friendly  feeling  among 
Christian  people  than  there  used  to  be,  liigotry  and  intol- 
erance, if  not  so  general,  are  just  as  rigid  as  they  ever 
were.    Excessive  attachment  to  ancient  lieliefs  and  prac- 
tices and  unreasoning  opposition  to  modern  views  and 
methods  are  manifest  on  every  side.     The  members  of 
one  Communion  will  not  communicate  with  those  of 
another,  or  not  on  equal  terms  with  them,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  one  body  cannot  occupy  the  pulpits  of  another 
body.    Some  Churches  do  not  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  the  orders  m  other  Churches,  and  one  Church  does 
not  acknowledge  the  of  any  orders  hut  its  own. 
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dcnominat..mal.«m:  that  i,.  hy  the  ,)o.,iro  to  «avo  one- 
Sinn  ^  '^T:  '"  '"'^"  ""'"-•  "'"'  ♦"  «i'J  one's  denom- 
inat  on  ,„„ro   hnn  to  ...xtend  the  Kingdom.    The  fo™" 

pro.ln..es  „lool,.esH„n.l  in-litrer,.,,,...  „„.|  the  latter  rhX 
and  .hshkc..  The  Chureh  „f  Christ  »•„.  e  er  ,"0  e 
•criouslj.  «un,,,re.l  than  it  is  to-day.  a«,l  new  sect  are 
bc.nff  formed  ..ontinnally.  In  the  opposition  to  orlnc 
«n>on  .n  h,s  eountry  many  seem  to  he  more  concS 
or  h.«tone  names  than  for  hnman  souls.  That  i"  oTav 
they  appear  to  eare  more  for  John  Calvin  or  John 
Kno.xs  or  John  Wesley,  than  for  Jesus  Ch  ist  The 
reports   puhishod   respoetin,  the  attitude  xtrj,^^ 

nnt.-unmn,.,ts  suffgest,  at  all  events,  that  they  think 
more  of  self  and  seet  than  of  Christ  ;nd  trut^  When 

cTamS  f  r  old"''-'/'''"^'  "'  •^""'^'"^  '"  °''  f-"" 
8  e  tha  ';ueh  °  1^  '"''  "'""  ''""''"^  """  ^^cy  do  not 
Zl   TL  ""•''•'  ^^^  non-Mspntials.      One    would 

expect  them  to  pereeivc  that  Christianity  is  not  anTnsT^ 
tufon  but  a  ,,pirit-a  .spirit  of  service  ar-'  erifieil 
and  that  rel^.on  is  not  a  er-ed  hut.  a  life-  fe  rek^ 
to  God  and  devoted  to  his  will. 

'r^h^^^^V.''!'''  ''"'"'''  ^'*-  *°ge^her,  let  it  be  s.  1  aeain 
hey  should  learn  to  regard  union  as  better  thin  faet.on" 

ChH:;Tn7h*^"*  "*''"  *'"'"  ^-dition.  and  to  love' 
Lhnst  and  his  cause  more  than  self  and  sect      TW 

They th^oulL'o'd'-f  T'  ""V'^^P^^^-  th^r  rJcel 
preludtes       TK    ^    heir  preferences  and  crucify  their 

emphas Le   the  r    '^'™'"«''"r^-     1°   «hort,  they  should 
empnasize   their  agreements  and  minimize  their  dis 
agreements  by  makir?  less  nf  the  things  thrt  Hh-!/       a 

wh:ch  get  together  on  that  bar  wircoun? t  t^J 
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much  in  the  eternal  .tru^gle  between  right  and  wron* 
Umon  .H  ,trcn;fth  and  .oparation  i.,  weakncl     The 
present  div.ded  or  rent  «tate  of  the  Church  i,  a  hin 
drance  to  rel.g.ou,  pro,rre»s  at  home  and  a  barrier  to 
spiritual  Huccens  abroad.    Therefore  we  must  tear  away 

for  .he  will  never  exert  her  full  influence  nor  execute 

remaii^    q7""""  "!'''"  "•^''"""'i'"'  -"'l  sectarianism 
remain.     She  cannot  pro«>cute  her  work  effectivelv  as 

the  life  of  the  world,  nor  will  nhe  do  that  till  her  numer 
ttiat  are  vital  and  common  to  them  all.     It  is  unfor 
lTu^/°  'V'"  '"'''•  ♦""  '-*'"'d  «'  bein"theS 
luldleTr   ""  '?  '""^  "°^'"'  ^h"  (Church  of  S 

Thi"i'"'  r^"**  P'u"*'  *'''  P''°P'^  ''hould  get  together. 
Ihe  people  of  each  country  should  combine,  first  to 
secure  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled,  name h  the 
r^hts  that  pertain  to  freedom;  a.,d  afterw^nlsTe^Sy 
the  advantages  of  which   no  man    should  bo  debarred 

tvery  man  should  have  a  chan,^  to  assert  his  freedom 
and  inform  his  mind.  Thus  fa,  men  have  not  be  n  abk 
io  do  either  of  these  things  fully  in  any  of  the  ^Ider 
countries,  nor  will  they  ever  be  able  while  the  p^l 

they  are  to-day.  Such  a  division  is  arbitrary  and  such 
distinctions  are  invidious.  They  create  a  caste  feS 
and  a  caste  spirit  that  are  inconsistent  with  democratic 
institutions  We  should  have  neither  classes  nor™ 
but  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  will  choosTTeTr' 
..wn  rulers  and  say  how  they  will  be  ruled 

-1  he  various  elements  of  societv  «hni.1,?  i,„  k        i.^  • 

sympatliy  and  welded  into  a  uSy.''"S.J;;::rS*i 
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before  they  can  co-operate  harmoniously  in  the  world- 
movement.     But  we  cannot  have  true  unity  so  long  as 
men  are  classed  and  massed  as  they  are  at  present.  "aH 
arl)itraiy  divisions,  therelorc.  sliouM   ho  discontinued, 
and  all  invidious  distinctions  disallowed,  because  they 
lend  to  ascendancy  on  the  one  side  and  to  servility  on 
the  other.  The  liereditary  principle,  whicli  permits  titles 
and  privileges  to  pass  from  ancestors  to  heirs,  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  Christianity.   Xohle  and  wortliy  as  some 
titled  persons  are,  the  principle  is  partial  in  its  opera- 
tion and  pernicious  to  the  well-being  of  society.    It  min- 
isjters  to  the  comfort  of  the  few  and  to  the  'discomfort 
ot  the  many :  it  allows  one  part  of  a  nation  to  live  in 
luxury  rt  the  expense  or  anotlier  part,  and  it  enables  a 
small  minority  to  wield  power  to  the  disadvantacre  of  the 
great  mi  iority.    God  is  an  impartial  Being,  and  has  no 
tavorites;  and  our  equality  before  him,  regardless  of  the 
accident  of  birth  or  rank,  will  one  day  render  liereditarv 
privilege    and    entrenched    advantage    obsolete.      Such 
unfair  customs  cannot  always  obtain       It   was    never 
intended  by  the  Deity   that  a   natural-born   weaklinc 
should  bo  „      uural-born  lordling,  with  power  to  dom^ 
ineer  over  his  tellow-citizens,  many  of  whom  are  mentallv 
and  morally  his  superiors. 

Up  to  this  time,  owing  to  artificial  distinctions,  the 
members  of  society  have  been  at  cross-purposes  and 
instead  of  working  in  harmony  have  been  pulling  apart. 
After  becoming  unified,  they  should  organize  for 
co-operative  effort  in  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil.  All 
steady  advance  requires  collective  action,  and  with  col- 
lective action  caste  distinctions  and  prerogatives  will 
rapidly  disappear.  With  their  disappearance,  since 
society  IS  an  organism  and  .ill  are  constituent  parts  of 
It,  a  new  social  sense  wiil  develop,  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
equality,  whicli  will  insure  justice  to  every  man  and 
render  to  every  man  his  du( 


hen  we  shall  get  rid  not 
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only  of  the  oaste  spirit,  Hiiicli  has  so  lone;  infected 
society,  but  also  of  vested  rijrhts  and  interests,  which 
have  so  seriously  impeded  progress;  for  vested  rights  are 
often  vested  wrongs,  and  vested  interests  are  sometimes 
vested  iniquities.  When  each  people  adopts  a  policy  of 
collectivism  that  will  regard  tlie  feelings  and  protect 
the  claims  of  the  individual  and  the  community  alike 
then  each  person  will  he  able  to  take  his  place  and  play 
his  part  in  tlie  world-movement. 

In  the  third  place,  the  nations  should  get  together. 
Thus  far  advancement  has  lieen  sadly  hindered  by  igno- 
rant forms  of  national  prejudice  and  arrogant  claims  to 
racial  suneriority.  Some  branches  of  the  Caucasian  race 
have  been  particularly  guilty  in  this  respect.  They  have 
sliown  contempt,  not  only  towards  other  races,  but  also 
towards  members  of  their  own  race.  The  result  has 
been  racial  dislike  and  hatred,  or  racial  rivalry  and  con- 
flict. Though  asperities  have  been  somewliat  softened 
by  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust are  very  general  still.  With  proper  respect  for 
character  and  culture,  people  of  every  race  and  class 
should  meet  and  mingle  on  friendly  terms,  for  all  men 
have  a  common  origin,  and  in  that  regard  humanity  is 
one.  So  no  race  or  class  should  claim  to  be  superior, 
except  in  the  development  it  has  reached  and  the  advan- 
tages it  enjoys. 

Such  things  impose  an  obligation,  liut  afford  no  reason 
for  pride.  We  do  not  know  which  race  will  be  superior 
wlien  all  have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  full 
extent.  Hence  nations  should  abandon  their  arrogance 
and  cease  to  boast  of  superiority.  It  is  narrow  natfonal- 
ism  that  estranges  and  antagonizes  the  races  by  per- 
verting the  judgment  and  poisoning  the  mind.  We 
need  neither  a  class-consciousness  nor  a  race-conscious- 
ness, but  a  world-consciousness.  Tlie  caste  system  works 
no  better  among  nations  than  among  individuals.  While 
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we  have  rulfng  races  we  shall  have  subject  races,  and 
while  we  have  sovereign  states  we  shall  have  subordinate 

tl'y^l  "'  """'•■  *'  '"''"'^  ""  '""'^  "  privileged  class 
we  shall  have  a  servile  or  subservient  class.  The  world- 
movement  cannot  advance  as  it  should  with  such  a  state 
of  things,  nor  wh.le  such  a  state  of  thin-s  exists 

Narrow  nationalism  must  give  place  to  broad  inter- 
nationalism, by  which  is  meant  a  generous  feeling  on  the 
par  of  each  nation  towards  every  other,  and  a  cheerful 
readiness  to  consider  the  claims  and  recognize  the  rights 
of  every  other  We  ought  to  form  a  league  of  lll£ 
united  by  goodwill,  not  only  to  protect  the  freedom  and 
safeguard  the  independence  of  each  state,  but  also  to 

7Zl        ""r'  *r''""'"'  ''  '^•''*  '''"^'  whether  it  b 
trong  or  weak     Viscount  Grey  endorsed  that  doctrine 
recently  when  he  advocated  the  right  of  free  dev   op! 
men  ,  under  equal  conditions,  for  all  states,  great  and 

a"lSle  whil'T'f  ^-  f  ^'^"'^'^  '^-^P^'-'-^  «-  samropini' 
a  little  while  before  by  proposing  "a  great  partnership 

olrtTLTlirir-^- '- '- ''-'  p--' 

Thus  to  end  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  we  must 
co-ordinate  religious  and  social- and  racial  effort  for  the 
solution  of  moral  problems  and  the  diffusion  of  sound 
pnneiples     Alliances  of  the  kind  ascribed  are  the  goal 
towards  which  the  movement  tends.     They  are  three 
rends  or  tendencies  inherent  in  the  divine  order     As 
these  alliances  increase  in  number,  tlioy  will  .^ow  in 
power  till  they  develop  a  world-spirit.'    With'such  a 
spiri    they  will  advance  civilization  and  extend  Chris- 
tianity as  no  other  combinations  could,  and  in  course  of 
time  will  create  a  new  international  order.     The  new 
order  will  not  replace  the  old  in  any  sudden  wav,  noT 
by  any  magical  means,  hut  will  be  the  result  of'  0"°' 
eontinued  endeavor  on  the  part  of  all  who  will  assist 
i"  d.irusing  light  ;n.I  k,:„wI.,^,.  throughout  the  world 
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The  alliance  of  Cli.mhos,  of  peoples,  and  of  races 
i.frainst  everytliirifr  aiitaKoiiistiV  to  u.utv  arul  equality 
will  be  a  gradual  i)roeoss.     The  influerurs  that  tend  to 
estrangement  will  gradually  vield  to  tliose  that  tend  to 
friendship,  and  the  forees  that  make  for  destnietion  will 
similarly   yield   to  those   that   mal<e   for   preservation. 
The  process  will  thus  he  evolutionarv-an  ever-widening 
of  the  hounds  of  freedom,  justice  and  equality.     Men 
will  then  ohtain   hy  moral  means  what  sliould  legiti- 
mately come  to  them,  and  will  render  their  claim  t"o  it 
secure  hy  peaceful  agreements.     Sucli  agreements  will 
endure  because  they  will  rest  on  equitv.      After    the 
anarchic  struggle  in  Europe  i.s  ended  the'nations  should 
discourage  unfair  coalitions  of  everv  kind  in  order  to 
prevent  economic  and  industrial  conflicts,  wliich  are  as 
truly  a  spec.es  of  war  as  social  or  racial  ...onflicts  are. 
If  they  do  that,  an.l  it  would  seem  as  though  they  must 
hen  eommerce  will  soon   he  unrestricte.l   hy  customs 
duties  and  trade  untrammelled  liy  tariff  walls. 

When  people  in  general  perceive  tliat  religion  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  practice,  or  of  character  and  conduct  ■ 
wlien  they  realize  tliat  s(,ciety  is  an  organism  and  that 
we  are  members  one  of  anoth.  ;  when  they  come  to  see 
that  humanity  is  a  solidarity,  and  that  all  races  have  a 
community  of  interests,  they  will  recognize  their  mutual 
dependen.      nd  their  mutual  need.    No  one  now  believes 
m  the  utti,  depravity  of  human  nature,  much  less  does 
any  one  believe  in  the  innate  madness  of  mankind.    On 
the  contrary,  sane  men  have  a  hopeful  confidence  in 
human  nature  when  it  is  wisely  taught  and  rightlv  led 
All  should  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  it  will  do 
prett^v  well  when  given  a  fair  chance,  and  that  tlie  best 
people  in  every  nation  are  only  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity so  to  adjust  their  relations  as  to  co-operate  ^ladlv 
and  111  good  faith.     Jf  given  an  opportunity  they  would 
shortly  introduce  an  era  of  justice  and  righteousness 
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and  peace- -justice  l)etween  man  and  man,  righteousness 
between  man  and  God,  and  peace  among  nations  as  well 
as  individuals  of  genuine  good-will.  With  such  good- 
will mankind  would  immediately  set  itself  to  tlie  task 
ot  establisliing  world-security. 

But  in  future  we  must  make  more  of  men  and  methods 
and  less  of  munitions  and  machines.     In  other  words 
we  must  pay  more  attention  to  human  nature  and  moral 
purpose  and  less  attention  to  material  equipment  and 
physical  force.     It  is  not  liy  carnal  but  by  spiritual 
weapons  that  the  consummation  is  to  be  brought  about 
And  these  weapons  must  be  wielded  under  the  direction 
ot  the  All-wise  One,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add     A 
measure  of  physical  force  will  always  be  "reqi, . ,  .d    no 
doubt,  but  it  must  be  directed  and  applied  bv  moral 
torce;    for  by  appealing  to  reason,  moral  force"  is  per- 
suasive in   its  working  and  productive  of    permanent 
results.     Henceforth,  however,  we  must  operate  with 
Ideas  rather  than  with  implements  of  warfare     By  so 
doing  we  may  turn  the  current  of  affairs  and  the  course 
of  events  into  channels  of  improvement  and  progress  for 
the  whole  human  race. 

Therefore,  we  should  give  more  thought  and  study  to 
CO  ective  welfare,  and  devote  more  time  and  energy  to 
collective  work.  That  is  a  work  which  has  a  personal 
concern  for  every  man  and  woman,  and  one  in  which 
every  man  and  woman  should  take  an  active  part  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  laity,  no  less  than  the  ministry  to 
participate  m  the  struggle  of  good  over  evil;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  laity,  as  much  as  the  ministry,  to  aid  in 
forwarding  the  world-movement  by  confronting  doubt 
with  faith  and  enor  with  truth,  and  bv  opposing  virtue 
to  vice  morality  to  immorality,  and  spirituality  to 
materialism  in  all  its  blighting  forms.  In  each  of  these 
ways  good  people  everywhere  may  help  to  bring  the 
battle  of  the  ages  to  d  perpetual  end. 
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Contributions  of  the  Confmct — Economy. 

It  is  a  well-kiiown  fact  that  wars  have  ofton  coiitrib- 
iitcd  to  prof,'ress.  Somefiin(?s  a  liarbarous  nation  has 
conquered  a  civilized  people  and  has  gradually  adopted 
its  civilization,  and  sometimes  a  more  developed  race 
ha.s  over-run  a  less  developed  'one  and  lias  lifted  the 
latter  to  a  hi;;lier  levci.  But  the  war  in  Europe  is  con- 
tributing to  improvement  in  various  directions. 

An  old  proverb  runs,  "  No  great  loss  l)ut  may  bring 
some  little  profit,"  or,  as  commonly  quoted,  "  There  is 
no  gieat  loss  without  some  smnll  gain."  The  words,  so 
often  lightly  used  or  flippantly  applied,  have  a  special 
significance  in  regard  to  the  present  conflict,  for  there 
are  several  kinds  of  profit  that  must  result  from  it.  Tliat 
fact  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  by  those  who  sec 
only  the  dark  side  of  things. 

Instead  of  thinking  of  the  losses,  therefore,  it  seems 
wiser  to  think  of  the  gains;  for,  while  the  former  are 
tremendous,  and  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  latter 
are  more  numerous  and  important  than  most  persons 
may  suppose.  Tlie.so  gains  are  partly  material  and 
l>art]y  moral;  and  they  may  be  called  eonijieiisation^, 
because  we  should  view  tliem  as  eounter'-alancing  ell'ects 
or  compensatory  consequences. 

To  begin  with  the  most  material  one,  there  will  be  a 
compensation  in  iiic  form  of  economy,  by  wliich  is  meant, 
not  simply  prudent  management,  but  tlie  turning  of  a 
limited  income  to  tlie  l)est  account;  in  ampler  phrase, 
the  conserving  of  resources  and  the  avoiding  of  waste 
and  loss.  This  war  has  created  a  neee.s.sity  for  saving 
and  sparing  such  as  European  nations  have  not  known 
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for  a  hundred  vears,  and  it  will  afford  an  opportunity 
and  develop  r  ^..position  to  save  and  spare  such  as  they 
have  never  known.  I^t  us  consider  the  opportunity  first. 
For  a  good  while  Europe  will  be  poorer,  both  numeri- 
cally and  financially;  and  the  central  empires,  Germany 
and  Austria,  will  be  poorer  in  those  respects  for  a  half, 
»L^f  a  whole  century.  But  even  they  will  be  richer 
eventually,  ,f  the  conflict  terminate  as  we  trust  it  will 
Britain  and  France  and  Russia,  however,  should  each 
recuperate  more  rapidly,  because  they  have  larger  pos- 
sessions; and  Britain  should  recover  sooner  than  either 
Of  the  others,  because  she  was  the  wealthiest  when  the 
war  commenced  and  had  the  greatest  facilities  for 
accumulating  wealth. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  according  to  the  best 
available  information,  the  annual  cost  of  European 
armaments,  naval  and  military,  was  fifty  dollars  a 
family  for  each  nation  in  Europe.  Reckoning  five  per- 
sons to  a  family,  we  have  a  cost  of  ten  dollars  for 

T7toooZn  *''  'T*'"  P°P"'**""  "««  then  about 
th.  ;  f  K  \  ,'Tr*  "''^'''^'^  ""  armaments  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $4,750,000,000  a  year 

F,l?'  '^  ;^"""'^'».c«"  be  destroyed,' and  it  can, 
Europe  would  need  neither  armies  nor  navies  for  fight- 
ing purpose.,  but  would  require  only  a  small  army  Ind 
a  small  navy  for  purposes  of  police.  When  the  enemy 
IS  beaten,  therefore,  and  his  system  is  crushed,  the  Allies 
can  begin  to  essen  the  expenditure  on  armaments.  Then 
the  great  bulk  of  the  billions  spent  previously  on  guns 
and  forts  and  arsenals,  on  cruisers  and  dreadnoughts 
and  munitions  will  be  saved,  and  the  amount  required 
for  purposes  of  police  will  grow  loss  and  less  as  the  vears 
pass  and  as  men  progress.  From  the  enormous  waste 
that  has  continued  so  long,  Germany  will  save  propoT 
lonately  more  than  any  other  state,  because  for7early 
a  quarter  of  a  century  she  had  spent  from  70  to  80  per 
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cent,  of  her  taxes  on  armaments.  Russia  will  be  the  next 
greatest  gainer,  then  Franre,  then  Britain,  and  then 
Austria  or  Italy. 

Only  reflective  persons  realize  that  Great  Britain 
will  be  relatively  richer  after  the  war  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  Yet  "lie  will  l)e  potentially  better  off  in  a 
hnancial  way  at  once,  and  actually  better  off  in  the  same 
way  shortly  afterwards.  In  the  course-  of  a  compara- 
tively few  years  she  should  be  in  a  position  to  settle  all 
the  extra  expense  incurred  in  financing  the  campaign. 
Just  how  many  years  cannot  be  definitely  known,  but  the 
number  may  be  approximately  shown. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  struggle  the  extra 
cost  to  Britain  was  $10,000,000  a  day,  or  $1,800,000  000 
for  the  half  year;  durin-  the  second  six  months  it 'was 
$15,000,000  a  day,  or  $2,700,000,000  for  the  half  year- 
during  the  third  six  months  it  was  $20,000,000  a  dav' 
or  $3,600,000,000  for  the  half  year;  during  the  fourth' 
six  months  it  was  $25,000,000  a  day,  or  $4,500  000  000 
for  the  half  year.  Adding  those  amounts  together,'  we 
get  $12,600,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  interest  on 
tbe  same  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  $6.30,000  000 
more.  Putting  these  two  amounts  together,  then,  we 
have  a  total  of  $13,230,000,000.  If  the  campaign  had 
closed  last  summer,  that  would  have  been  her  war  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  first  two  years. 

The  daily  expenditure  of  $25,000,000,  however,  was 
not  all  used  by  Britain  for  her  own  costs.  She  had  been 
acting  as  banker  for  the  Allies,  and  about  a  third  of  her 
war  expenses  represented  loans  on  which  interest  was 
being  paid,  and  which  will  ultimately  be  repaid  in  full 
Hence  the  additional  amount  she  had  to  spend  for  her- 
self was  not  nearly  so  large  as  it  looked,  nor  was  her  added 
burden  nearly  so  heavy  as  it  seemed.  We  must  subtract 
iJ^'^^iJ^""^  <^^^'^30,OW,000,  and  that  leaves  only 
$8,820,000,000.  Thus,  if  the  war  had  not  lasted  more 
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(Imn  two  full  yeiirs,  her  iiu-reiisod  liiiliilitii'S  woiilil  huv(' 
lireii  ubmit  $!),(l()il.(ll>(),(l()li,  or  ii  little-  Ics^i.  By  cnrcful 
rinancinp,  fnifjriil  liviii;,',  iiiiil  ))ruc]cnt  mannfiomciit  she 
should  have  been  alile  to  liqiiidnte  licr  wiir  delit  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years. 

As  the  stru-rijle  did  not  close  at  tlie  end  of  the  seoond 
year,  hut  continues  to  the  prerent,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  a  fjood  while  yet.  tlie  extra  cost  of  .$a.'),(lOO,00() 
a  diiy  hiis  not  only  continued  since  last  August,  hut  has 
ah  0  grown  a  great  deal,  so  that  tlie  amount  is  now  more 
nearly  $;!0,000,000  per  day.  Britain  seems,  however, 
to  he  hearing  her  added  liurdcn  with  comparative  ease, 
for  tlic  editor  of  the  London  Economist  stated  recently 
that,  huge  as  the  war  expenditure  is,  she  is  paying  her 
way  very  largely  out  of  current  productitm.  Then,  a 
short  time  ago  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
that,  should  tlie  war  terminate  with  the  present  montii 
of  March,  the  nation  would  he  nhle  to  redeem  her  whole 
deht  in  less  than  forty  years. 

But,  granting  that  she  should  lie  able  to  pay  her  added 
debt  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  how  will  she  then 
be  better  off  financially?  It  goes  without  saying,  of 
course,  that  she  will  not  be  lietter  otT  than  she  would 
have  been  had  things  been  as  they  ought  to  be  before 
the  war.  But  things  before  the  war  were  not  as  they 
ought  to  be.  So  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  reasons  why 
she  will  be  relatively  richer  after  the  struggle  is  over, 
which  she  should  certainly  be,  and  that  in  two  respects, 
namely,  relatively  to  herself  and  relatively  to  the  other 
nations  engaged  in  the  war. 

In  the  first  place,  she  will  be  richer  relatively  to  her- 
self, liecause  after  the  Allies  have  crushed  militarism 
they  will  begin  to  lessen  armaments.  Then  she  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  save  on  a  large  scale.  When  the  war 
starteil,  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy 
for  the  United  Kingdom  was  close  upon  $400,000,000, 
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which  is  four  times  as  nmoh  ns  ought  to  he  required. 
It  partial  disarmaniont  lie  l)rouj;lit  nliout,  there  should 
l)e  an  aniiunl  savinjr  for  her  of  $:?()0,(li)n,OiiO.  The  gain 
from  that  source  nloiie  will  lie  immense. 

In  the  aeeond  place,  >^!ic  will  he  richer  hccause  she  will 
not  only  have  the  oppi  tunity,  hut  also  feel  the  necessity, 
of  savini,'.  Before  the  war  commenced,  the  money  squan- 
dered in  Britain  hy  tlie  upper  and  middle  classes  was 
prodigious.  It  amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year;  and  it  was  worse  tlian  wasti'd,  licciuisc,  as 
a  prominent  British  writer  has  affirmed,  it  was  spent  in 
ways  that  did  little  or  nothing  towards  making  life 
noble  or  truly  hapjiior.  The  saving  of  those  hunilruds 
of  millions  will  he  another  immense  gain. 

Jn  the  third  place,  she  will  he  richer  hccause  of  the 
lessons  which  the  war  is  teaching  her  and  the  hahits  it 
is  leading  her  to  form.  Her  annual  income  is  $13,000,- 
000,000,  so  that  the  extra  debt  thus  far  incurred,  includ- 
ing the  great  loan,  is  much  less  than  the  income  for  one 
year.  And  the  history  of  a  short  p-riod  prior  to  the  war 
has  proved  that  she  can  save  one-sixth  of  her  income,  or 
$2,000,000,000  a  year.  The  thirty-one  months  of  struggle 
have  not  impaired  this  ability,  it  is  believed ;  and  if  she 
could  save  so  much  when  the  country  was  tranquil,  she 
can  .save  still  more  wiien  the  Empire  is  raenacod.  Sav- 
ing has  already  commenced  among  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  and  Is  becoming  more  general  all  the  time. 
There  will  be  another  enormous  gain. 

It  should  now  he  jilain  to  every  one  that  these  three 
sources  of  profit  will  .soon  make  her  enormously  richer, 
and  they  will  continue  to  enrich  her  permanentlv,  as 
she  will  have  all  the  future  to  save  in  those  respects. 
And  she  will  he  able  to  save  hundreds  of  millions  more 
a  year  if  she  will  only  abolish  her  liquor  traffic. 

Then  she  will  be  richer  relatively  to  the  other  nations 
now  at  war.  One  reason  is  her  ability  to  settle  her  debts 
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out  of  her  own  rosourcos.  Slip  liiis  piiiil  lior  way  thus 
far  without  makinj;  the  country  any  poorer.  A  famous 
fliiBiicial  authority  dcrhircd  in  tlio  8unim(>r  of  IDl")  that, 
aftrr  a  full  twelve  months  of  fightinf;,  Britain  was  just 
as  wealthy  and  just  as  well  oil  as  when  I  lie  v/ar  he;{an, 
and  that  she  had  met  the  full  eost  of  the  earapaifrn 
mainly  out  of  the  money  she  would  otherwise  Imve  saved, 
out  of  extra  savings,  and  out  of  an  inerensed  income. 

Another  reason  is  tiie  condition  of  her  trade  and  com- 
merce. She  is  practically  frer  from  serious  disturlianee 
of  trade.  More  than  any  other  liellijierent  nation,  she 
has  kept  her  industrial  machinery  poinfr.  her  commercial 
fleet  sailing  and  her  foreign  trade  moving  since  the  war 
began,  whereas  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  paralyzed,  tlicir  foreign  trade  is 
destroyed,  and  their  mercantile  marine  is  rendered  use- 
less by  being  swept  from  the  high  seas  and  sheltered  in 
neutral  ports.  Hamburg  alone  is  losing  at  the  rate  of 
$8,500,000,000  a  year. 

A  third  reason  is  the  stability  of  her  currency,  which 
remains  at  par,  while  that  of  Kuss.a  has  depreciated  a 
good  deal  and  that  of  Germany  and  Austria  still  more, 
and  the  exchange  value  of  their  currency  is  steadily 
going  down.  Then,  while  the  paper  money  issued  by  the 
Teutonic  empires  is  largely  witliout  real  gold  reserve, 
her  paper  money  is  nearly  all  "  covered  "  with  gold,  and 
all  her  foreign  investments  are  convertil)le  into  cash. 
Furthermore,  instead  of  hoarding  her  gold,  as  Germany 
does,  she  is  using  it  and  making  it  do  something  for  her 
all  the  time.  For  these  tlirec  reasons  slie  has  a  mai  kcd 
monetary  advantage  over  every  other  nation  now  at  war. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  the  Mother  Country  will  '.o  richer  rather 
than  poorer  by  reason  of  the  war.  In  a  ruaterial  sense  the 
war  is  making  for  permanent  national  economy  in 
Britain,  partly  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  and 
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partly  because  of  the  necessity  it  creates.  And  it  is 
encouraging  to  l)c  assured  that  her  finiincial  supremacy 
remains  unimpaired,  and  that  she  is  l)earing  her  heavy 
hurden,  not  only  with  companitivc  case,  but  also  without 
apparent  eirort. 

Then,  in  iidditioii  to  the  material  pains,  there  will  be 
a  preat  moral  pain,  for  the  stre.-a  and  .strain  of  the 
struggle  will  develop  a  disposition  to  save  and  spare. 
Seeinp  the  necessity  of  hiislmndinp  their  resources,  all 
classes  will  liepin  to  practise  economy  by  a  more  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  money  and  a  more  simple  manner 
of  life.  After  a  wliile  they  will  perceive  that  what  is 
pood  for  war-time  should  be  pood  for  peace-time,  and 
that  what  is  pood  for  sueli  times  will  be  pood  for  all 
time.  Feclinp  the  nerd  and  findinp  the  profit  of  econo- 
-.lizinp,  they  will  pradimlly  form  the  haliit  of  economy. 

The  Britisli.  as  n  wliole,  have  not  yet  learned  the 
lesson  which  tlic  war  i-;  teacliinp,  it  is  sad  to  say; 
liul  the  strupplc  lias  produced  a  powerful  impression, 
and  most  of  the  people  will  ultimately  learn  it.  Britain 
has  lonp  been  considered  a  spendthrift  nation,  the  Enp- 
lish  especially  beinp  viewed  as  the  most  extravagant  and 
least  provident  race  in  Europe.  While  the  Scotch  have 
a  reputation  for  frupality,  the  Enplish  are  notorious  for 
prodipality,  and  hitherto  the  great  majority  of  them 
have  been  unwilling  to  economize  as  they  miplit.  But 
the  better  cla.ss  is  setting  a  good  example,  the  Govern- 
ment is  piving  timely  coun.sel,  and  months  ago  there  was 
launched  a  campaipn  to  promote  economy  which  is 
bound  to  have  far-reaching  effects. 

One  difficulty,  however,  has  to  be  overcome.  A  large 
proportion  of  her  increased  ex|ienditure  has  gone  into 
the  pockets  of  the  jioor  in  (lie  form  of  liiplier  wages,  and 
special  allowances  of  various  l<inds.  As  a  consequence, 
the  working  classes,  particularly  llie  munition  makers, 
are  reuuiving  much  more  tiian  usual  for  tiieir  services; 
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nnd,  lis  niifrlit  hnvp  boon  oxpoolod,  ninn.v  of  them  are 
)ii(lulj;ing  in  uscloss  luxurion.  Soino  (if  tliom  are  opcnd- 
ins;  without  rcjtnnl  to  prosorit  noods  or  future  require- 
ments. Hut  this  tondcriiv  may  !«•  oouiitoracted  and 
turned  to  profltalilc  ncoount. 

Sliouhl  their  induljtonco  lio  curried  to  oxecs^,  tho  Hrit- 
ish  ('nl)inot  may  feoi  eompollod  to  appropriate  part  of 
their  inoreascd  oarnin;;s  and  (,'ivo  them  ;?uarantced  bonds 
in  excliange.  If  tliought  nwoiisary,  it  would  be  justified 
in  adopting  sueli  a  ])olicy,  and  that  mifiht  be  the  very 
liest  tliinp  it  could  do.  For,  liesides  assisting  the  Oov- 
ornment  to  finance  the  war,  onforced  saving  would  disci- 
pline selt-indulgoiit  people  and  help  them  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  economy.  That  would  be  a  lasting  moral  gain, 
inasmuch  as  economy  leads  to  frugality  and  the  two 
together  lead  to  thrift. 

Should  the  lesson  of  economy  be  learned  and  the  habit 
be  formed,  as  one  may  hope,  this  war  will  introduce  an 
era  of  thrift  into  Europe,  and  each  country  on  the  Con- 
tinent will  profit  similarly,  if  not  proportionately,  to 
Britain.  And,  since  thrift  residts  from  frugality  and 
industry,  that  implies  an  era  of  simj.ier  living  and  saner 
spending,  when  people  generally  will  make  a  small 
income  go  a  long  way  by  avoiding  waste  and  luxury  and 
abolishing  extravagance.  While  for  a  time  they  will 
have  scarcity  for  abundance  and  leanness  for  affluence, 
after  a  while  they  will  have  abundance  for  scarcity  and 
affluence  for  leanness,  due  to  denying  themselves  what 
they  do  not  really  need. 

And  Canadians  should  learn  the  lesson  and  form  the 
habit  of  economy,  too;  for  in  this  country,  as  in  Great 
Rritain,  we  had  before  the  war  a  prolonged  period  of 
extravagant  living  and  wa.steful  expenditure.  Our 
national  indebtedness  is  growing  at  an  appalling  rate. 
Dtiriii':;  the  piist  two  years  and  a  h.ilf  our  liahilitipH  have 
increased  enormously,  and  if  hostilities  continue  very 
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much  lon^'iT,  tlip  wpwiiil  war  doltt  for  Caimilu  alone  will 
be  more  than  half  a  hillion  dollars,  Th.'sr  li«iires  sujtffpst 
the  iin|,  rtancc  of  ri'lrcinlinicnt  for  ns  as  well  as  for 
those  in  Kuropc.  Like  the  people  Ihere,  we  should  learn 
to  pcoiioniize  resourees,  to  eliminate  luxuries,  and  to 
avoid  waste. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONTBIBUTIONS    OF    THE    CONFLICT — SoBRIETY. 

In  his  rather  antique  style  Jeremy  Taylor  says, 
"  Sobriety  hath  by  use  obtained  to  signify  temperance 
in  drinking."  The  word  means  literally  freedom  from 
drunkenness,  and  then  it  comes  to  mean  soberness  or 
seriousness  in  deportment.  It  seems  expedient  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  in  both  the  literal  and  the  derived  sense. 
The  present  war  is  the  greatest  temperance  campaign 
that  was  ever  known.  It  is  not  simply  epoch-marking, 
but  epoch-making,  in  that  respect.  There  has  never  been 
anything  comparable  to  it,  nor,  excepting  the  proscrip- 
tion of  opium  by  China,  has  there  ever  been  anything 
analogous.  The  Boer-British  war  led  Lord  Roberts  to 
discourage  the  use  of  'itoxicants  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency, and  the  Japanese  war  taught  Russia  the  need 
of  discouraging  their  use  on  the  ground  of  danger.  This 
war,  however,  has  influenced  all  the  belligerents  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  their  use  by  the  soldiers,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  economy,  but  principally  on  the  ground 
of  efficiency. 

At  the  very  outset  Russia  realized  that  her  soldiers 
could  not  do  their  best  work  on  the  battlefield  unless 
drinking  were  abolished  from  the  army,  and  so  the  Czar 
issued  a  ukase  prohibiting  the  sale  of  vodka  throughout 
his  country.  Pretty  soon  the  French  Government,  feel- 
ing a  like  necessity,  proscribed  absinthe  in  France  and 
prohibited  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  war  areas. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  campaign  for  restriction  was 
started  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Government  decided 
to  limit  the  consumption  of  liquor  by  the  soldiers.  Then 
in  a  little  while  Germany  liegan  to  lessen  the  production 
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of  beer  by  lier  brewerios,  and  has  gradually  restricted  the 
use  of  it  by  her  armies.  Austria  has  adopted  a  similar 
policy,  no  doubt.  Of  Italy  and  the  smaller  countries  we 
kno-.'  very  little,  but  they  have  been,  or  will  be  influ- 
i.ced,  Wr  .'my  be  sure. 

Hreat  Bri-.  un,  however,  has  gone  very  much  further 
l-'jii  morAy  to  limit  the  consumption  of  into.\icating 
liijuors  by  Lhe  soldiers.  She  has  greatlv  restricted  the 
hours  of  sale  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  has  success- 
fully provided  acceptable  substitutes  for  liquor  by  sup- 
))Iying  men  and  women  with  non-alcoholic  beverages. 
Besides  the  legislation  enacted  to  lessen  public  drinkfng, 
a  movement  was  soon  commenced  by  her  to  lessen  private' 
drinking;  and,  though  it  was  antagonized  bv  men  in 
high  positions,  some  of  them  prominent  ecclesiastics, 
it  was  headed  by  the  King,  who  offerr  1  both  to  abstain 
from  alcoholic  beverages  himself  during  the  war  and 
to  issue  orders  against  the  use  of  into.xicating  liquors 
in  his  different  households.  His  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lloyd  George 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  more. 

M'hat  the  three  most  powerful  Allies  have  done  has 
already  liornc  alrandant  fruit.  The  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  Britain  are  havin" 
a  very  benedcial  effect.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  those 
wlio  claimed  that  restrictive  measures  would  lead  to 
more  "  imliibing  "  in  tlie  family  by  the  storing  of  intoxi- 
cants in  the  liomc,  reports  from  various  British  courts 
shon-  a  marked  diminution  of  cases  arising  from  exces- 
sive drinking.  While  the  amount  of  drink  consumed 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  191.5  «-as  considerably 
greater  than  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1914, 
owing,  probably,  to  grief  on  the  part  of  some  and  to  gain 
on  the  part  of  others,  tlie  steps  taken  by  Parliament  to 
promote  sobriety  have  produced  most  gratifying  results. 
The  shorttiuing  of  hours  has  lessoned  temptation,  the 
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providing  of  substitutes'  has  effected  reformation,  and 
both  have  combined  to  prevent  drunkenness  and  crime. 

But  the  prohibition  of    absinthe  in  France  and  of 
vodka  in  Russia  has  produced  a  revolution  amor,^  both 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  each  of  those  countries.    Speak- 
ing of  Russia,  a  professor  who  was  for  some  months  with 
the  Russian   army  as  official   correspondent  and   Bed 
Cross  helper,  says  concerning  the  troops  that  he  saw 
nothing  base  among  them,  that  he  fouxid  no  drunken- 
ness while  he  was  with  them,  and  tliat  he  felt  the  atmos- 
phere to  be  the  simplest  and  noblest  in  which  he  had 
ever  lived.    Then,  since  the  prohibition  of  vodka,  which 
was  the  great  intoxicant  of  the  Russian  peasant,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  has  become  sober  and  industrious, 
provident  and  prosperous.     The  people  in  general  are 
more  economical  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  thrifty; 
for  work  is  plentiful,  wages  have  increased,  and  labor- 
ing men  who  used  to  squander  their  earnings  on  drink 
are  now  depositing  their  savings  or  starting  in  business 
on  their  own  account.     Furthermore,  not  simply  has 
poverty  disappeared  and  unthrift  vanished  for  the  most 
part,  but  beggary  has  decreased,  crime  has  diminished, 
disease  has  declined,  and  the  masses  are  said  to  be  better 
fed  and  better  clad  than  ever  before.  Russia  is  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  world  in  al)stinence. 

Let  us  now  look  at  what  the  war  is  likely  to  effect  for 
the  Allies  in  the  matter  of  sobriety  before  the  conflict 
ends,  for  no  one  of  ihem  proposes  to  retrace  its  stops. 
On  the  contrary,  each  of  them  is  determined  to  continue 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  has  started.  Tlie  l)est  men 
in  each  country  are  lieing  brought  to  see  that  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  people  depends,  not  on  the  regulation,  buc 
on  the  abolition,  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  state. 

Russia  has  no  dream  of  returning  to  pre-war  condi- 
tions.    Some  time  last  year  her  finance  minister  said  that 
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the  administration  had  no  intention  of  resnmin-  the 
state  sale  of  vodka,  and  dodared  that  he  himself  favored 
the  destruction  of  the  existing  stoek,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  jrallons.     Wiser 
counsel  could  not  be  -ivon,  nor  could  a  better  proposal 
be  made.    If  there  is  no  practical  use  for  the  vile  stuff 
It  ought  to  be  destroyed.    Coming  from  a  Russian  min- 
ister of  finance,  what  he  proposed  had  a  tremendous  si- 
niflcance.  It  showed  that  he  was  a  statesman  and  had  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  he::rt.     Soon  after  the  traffic 
was  nationalized,  the  then  premier  recognized  that  the 
(■overnment    had    made    a    mistake    in   assumin-   the 
monopoly,  as,  while  it  swelled  the  revenue,  it  cursed  the 
country.    The  evil  effects  from  it  were  such  that,  thou-h 
the  .■=ale  of  liquor  brought  to  the  treasurv  $.500,000  000 
a  year,  leading  Russians  had  long  urged  the  Czar  to  do 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  admitted  he  had  thought  of 
doing  for  a  good  while. 

Xor  has  France  any  thought  of  going  I,ack.    Those  in 
that  nat^ion  who  appreciate  the  danger  of  strong  drink 
to  the  life  of  the  people  do  not  intend  to  stop  where  they 
arc,  but  mean  to  press  for  further  restrictions.     \nd  her 
minis-ter  of  finance  stated  at  a  public  meeting  last  year 
t.iat  the  impulse  given  by  the  war  was  certain  to  go  for- 
ward, and  that  he  hoped  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
country  by  more  stringent  legislation.    Britain,  likewise 
has  no  intention  of  receding,  though  vested  interests  and 
acquired  habits  prevent  her  from  prohibitino-  all  intoxi- 
cants at  present.     Should  the  issue,  however,  become  a 
choice  between  alcohol  and  victory,  alcohol  will  undoubt- 
edly be  curtailed.     And    Germany,  which  has  greatly 
lessened  the  production  of  her  breweries,  intends  to  limit 
it  still  more.    Should  the  question  there  become  a  choice 
between  beer  and  bread,  beer  may  be  virtually  aboli»hpH 
Thus  the  war  is  leading  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  liquor 
m  c  icli  of  those  four  countries,  and  is  e.xertin.'  a  min-htv 
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influence  of  the  same  kind  on  the  other  states  of  the 
Continent.      It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the 
perils  of  strong  drink,  for,  had  tliey  not  taken  the  course 
they  did,  France  might  have  fallen  and  Russia  micht 
have  failed.    It  helped  Lloyd  George  to  sec  and  sav  that 
liquor  was  a  greater  foe  to  Britain  than  Germany;  and 
It  has  helped  leading  men  in  the  kingdom  to  look  at  the 
question  of  intemperance  as  they  have  never  looked  at 
it  before,  from  tlie  standpoint  of  economics.    They  knew 
that  drink  degraded  and  depraved  men  everywhere,  and 
took  a  terrible  toll  of  human  life;    they  knew  that  it 
impaired  the  health  and  impoverished  the  home  of  the 
drunkard;    they  knew  that  it  weakened  his  will  and 
blunted  his  feeling  and  diseased  his  body;    they  knew 
that  it  ruined  millions  of  people  mentally,  morallv  and 
physically  every  year,  and  that  every  year  it  cost  the 
Government  millions  of  dollars  to  look  after  the  traffic 
and  deal  with  the  crime  and  vice  it  caused.  All  this  they 
knew,  and  had  long  known ;   but  because  the  desire  for 
liquor  was  so  general  and  the  returns  from  its  sale  were 
so  lucrative,  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  human 
waste. 

The  war  has  changed  all  this  bv  compelling  British 
statesmen  especially  to  view  the  whole  matter  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  Viewing  it  in  tliat  way,  they  have 
come  to  see  that  intemperance  has  an  economic  no  les<= 
-than  a  moral  side,  that  it  causes  economic  as  well  as 
human  waste,  and  that  the  two  together  create  a  nation^' 
menace.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  the  drunkard 
makes  himself  inefficient  and  mav  render  his  pro<reny 
incompetent,  and  that  the  loss  in  efficiencv  from  d"  .k 
is  more  serious  than  the  loss  in  life.  They  have  also 
come  to  realize  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  revenue 
reduced  than  have  the  people  poisoned  and  paralyzed 
because  excessive  drinking  both  poisons  men  and 
deprives  them  of  the  power  to  work.  The  benefits 
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brought  to  Russia  l,y  prohibition  prov.  ,o„rl„sivolv  that 
teetotahsm  not  only  enhances  the  nationnl  value  of  sol- 
diers an.l  toik.rs.  hut  also  increases  the  ec^onomic  worth 
and  earmnjr  capacity  of  r.itizens  in  every  »-alk  of  life 

+.,  T^  "'"  ''  '""■'"-  "  "'"'-'^  ^"■f''^*  ""  ""r  own  coun- 
fnr'tl  ""P'-^';^"'"  it  l>as  produced  accounts  in  part 

for  the  remarkable  ^rowth  of  the  temperance  sentiment 
am  the  rap.d  progress  of  the  prohibition  movement  here 
neeent  months.     It  is  a  good  while  since  manv  of  our 
l>est  people  begai,  to  realiz,   that  intemperance  wa.  not 
sm^I.v  an  individual,  but  a  national  peril ;  and  the  aboli- 
tion  of   absmthe  and  vodka  on  the  groun.l  of    danr^er 
hHs  deepened  their  realization,  and  made  them  appV 
nate  more  fully  the  greatness  of  our  peril.     TheTthe 
Vigorous  act.on  t.ken  on  that  ,3-on„d' hv  France  and 
Rus.s,a  has  parfcularly  impressed  our  men  of  business 
and  inspired  them  with  a  feeling  of  concern.    While  the 
waste  m  men  and  money  from  the  liquor  traffic  has  lon-^ 
heen  depiorab  e,  heretofore  that  twofold  waste  has  failed 
to  stir  our  citizens  as  it  should.     The  moral  aspect  of 
the  question  has  always  had  some  force,  though!    a 
all  oommensurate  with  its  importance;  Init  the  stru!<de 
ha.s  brought  our  people  to  look  at  it  from  the  viewpoTn 
of  economics  and  morals  combined,  and  as  they  look  at 
>t  from  that  double  point  of  view,  thev  are  speed ih  con 
vniced  that  liquor  d.inking  is  a  national  menace  and 
prohibition  a  necessary  reform. 

The  issue  decided  so  promptly  by  the  Czar  in  the 
early  days  of  the  conflict  continues  to  exercise  a  happy 
nfluence  That,  together  with  the  effect  produced^by 
the  war,  has  already  led  to  a  loud  call  for  Dominion  pro- 
hibition during  the  remainder  of  the  strugcrle  As  in 
^reat  Britain,  so  in  our  own  country,  the  motive  be- 
hind the  demand  may  be  economic  rather  than  moral, 
but  whatever  the  motive  may  be,  the  impulse  is  n  ..J 
one,  and  is  moving  in  the  right  direction.    It  i 
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of  T  wr„I '"■  "'"""""■  "■'  "■""  "■'  *'"■  '"""'  well-being 
ot  the  whole  commuMty.     A  traffio  that  neither  con 
serves  nor  creates,  but  dissipates  and  destroys     lould  be" 
opposed  on  any  legitimate  ground  and  1  nv;rv  nroner 

Then  the  noble  stand  taken  bv  the  King  and  Lord 

of  his  own  accord,  his  action  is  said  to  ha  e  t!  red  the 
conscience  as  well  as  the  imagination  of  the  Brit  S 
people  II,s  example  will  exert'a  lasting  influence  ani 
prigit"  "'  '"°"'"^"*  "*'-"""  •'>•  """  -  -taint 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  such  a  movement 

tomed  beverage,  but  only  persuades  him  to  abstain    Thl 
-   he  great  advantage  of  it.    Hitherto  temperance  advo 
-tcs  have  thought  too  much  of  legislation,' ndtc^liWe" 
of  moral  suasion;  they  have  depended  unduly  on  pub  c 

X  ipr  t'^sVrf  °"  i^''''"^^  ^«-*  -d  P-on^ 

tWh  1  1  :.°'"°t'^^y  abstinence  that  is  most  needed 
though  legislative  enactments  are  also  necessarv  of 
course^  Sound  ethics  says,  Avoid  what  doesn  t  J^flt 
for  your  own  sake;  sound  economics  says,  Abolish  wW 
does  t  ,„ce,  for  the  sake  of  oth.rsVs  wdl  as  .^tS 
llL-  ^''!  P^''^^""  «f  necessity  created  by  the  war  is 
teaching  those  two  lessons  as  they  were  never  7<,Z^l 
before.  And  intelligent  men  are  ,eUi„l  t^Z  ^7'^ 
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place  in  every  belligerent  cou:;t^'"LSi;:,:':" 

a^nSySrhin^if  Ir-t-  T    ^^«''''''^'>'°«« 
Province  of  Ontario  for  the  perio/of  the  war        -  the 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CoNTniBUTIONS   OF   THE    CONFLICT— DeMOOBACY. 

As  commonly  believed,  the  present  international 
struggle  owes  its  origin  very  largely  to  two  antago- 
nistic systems  ol' •govornmciit  wliicli  W-.u\  to  coiiHictiii;,' 
conceptions  of  empire  and  divergent  types  of  civiliza- 
tion. Those  two  systems  are  knoTO  as  the  autocratic 
or  despotic  and  the  democratic  or  popular.  The  war 
has  accentuated  the  diflferenee  lietwcen  them,  and  instead 
of  weakening,  has  strengtlioned  the  democratic  tendency 
In  this  chapter  it  will  lie  shown  that  it  is  the  most 
democratizing  upheaval  in  human  historv,  and  that 
everything  connected  with  it  is  making  for  democracy. 

The  term  denotes  a  government  administered  l)y  the 
people.     That  kind  of  government  has  long  existed  in 
two   different    forms— the    one    direct    and    tlio   other 
indirect.     Under  the  first,  the  affairs  of  the  state  are 
managed  directly  by  the  people  themselves;  under  the 
second,  they  are  managed  for  them  by  moans  of  repre- 
sentatives.    Democracies  like  France  and  the  United 
States  have  adopted  the  latter  form.    Referring  to  that 
form,  whicli  is  called  republican  because  represlntative, 
Lincoln  defined  democracy  to  be  "  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."    His  definition  is 
terse  and  excellent,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  repre- 
sentative democracy  as  now  existing  is  the  better  form. 
Since  Prance  is  now  a  republic,  being  governed  by 
elective  representatives,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
tendency  there  at  any  length.    Nor  is  there  much  to  be 
said  at  present,  except  to  observe  that  it  is  drawing  all 
classes  of  the  people  together,  and  uniting  them  as  they 
were  never  united  before.      That  is  a  very  important 
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oire.t,  an,l  „„e  that  nuist  l..,.,l  to  still  Rrcator  unity;  for 
the  more  fully  the  oiti.on.s  of  „  eountry  are  one  in'thei 
aims  an.l  rnofves.  the  „,ore  eomplotelv  ,lo  thev  hecome 
a.-.m,  ate,  .      A,s   the  diverse  elements   in   France  a^e 
welded  ,nto  a  homogeneous  whole,  a  purer  and    ane 
aemocraey  will  result. 

Democrntizins  effeets  in  Great  Britain  are  very 
narked  Though  Britain  is  a  monarchy,  she  is  a  limiS 
will  of  f'"  "'""nr<-hy.  as  the  throne  rests  on  the 
from  ,  '"'tT  "  ""'  ""=  P'"li"'"<'"t  derives  its  power 
t hTn  r-  l^""'"-"'"  R"^""'"™t-  '^"inff  representa- 
tne  of  the  nation,  ,s  essentially  democratic;  and  the 
peope  have  hee„   .„ininR  fuller  control  of  their  own 

since  this  .strufj<rle  ho^an  exceeds  anvthing  ever  wit- 
nessed ,„  a  corresponding  Icnjrth  of  time.  Rich  Td 
poor,  h,.h  and  low,  are  associating  and  co-ope  at  in.  in 
an  nnproccdented  way;  and  the  wome.  are  not  on  v 
helping,  the  men  as  they  did  not  heretofore,  hut  are  alsl 

woSat".'  "f"  "'  !'",'"''"'  ''"''  '^"'"""  ■"-"  °^'h 
work  that  was  formerly  done  hv  them 

,^lt  "  "J'"'^'™P°^tant  advance  in  the  direction  of 
democracy  has  been  made  in  the  Old  Land.  After  every 
o  her  srcat  war  the  poor  have  lost  much  of  the  powe; 
tp  had  succeeded  in  gaining  and  have  found  them- 
sehes  on  each  occasion  worse  oti  than  before.  Most  of 
them  were  les.s  free,  and  many  of  them  were  more 
enslaved.  Thi.s  time,  however,  they  are  not  simply  hou! 
ing  their  own,  hut  making  rapid  headway.  The  working- 
men  arc  earning  fair  wages,  the  soldiers  are  g.ttinjj  rea- 
sonable a  lowances,  and  their  families  are  receivint  due 

BritaS'tr  "1  '""P'k'-  I""'  '^"""""'^  P«°P'«  "^^  Great 
Britain  will  no  longer  be  dumb,  driven  cattle,  for  the 

of"cifeens"'  ^"""  ^^'  '""''  °*  '""^^''^  ^  *at 

And  it  has  brought  to  them  a  still  mightier  advantage 
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It  lius  w,,„  for  th..m  u  laa'or  plnro  in  the  .ouncils  of  the 
s  uto  for  many  years  tliore  has  1h..m,  a  labor  party  in 
tho  Mntisl,  Parliamont.  and  for  ....vctuI  years  a  labor 
member  in  tl...  Ministry;  but.  simv  tlu.  ".ontli.t  ,.om- 
nu.Mci.,1,  laboring  men  Imvo  been  rIvom  representation  on 
.•I'lMMiiTcoinniitlees,  wbeiv  Ibov  are  albiivr,!,  i,„t  „iil\  to 
Pxpress  their  personal  opinion,  hut  also  to  exercise  their 
<'>liective  .iiidsinent.  Tl,^^  (iovernment  is  now  <r.„s,iltin-.r 
with  these  workers  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  That  is  not  an  advantaRe  for  democracy 
merely,  but  one  that  must  in  t::ne  effect  momentous 
reforms  in  every  branch  of  industry. 

In  nu.ssia.  too.  the  democratizing    effects    are    very 
marked.    The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  have  alwavs  been 
opposed  to  class  distinctions  and  have  always  been  demo- 
cratic in  their  tastes  and  inclinations,     tlieir  popular 
leaders  have  long  struggled  for  responsible  government 
n  ■•    .  iiring  the  past  thirty-one  nionlbs  a  groat  constitu- 
t'.  ul  development  has  taken  place.    The  iHima,  organ- 
ized some  years  ago,  has  recently  been  recognized  bv  tlie 
Czar  as  an  essential  part  of  the  administrative  machin- 
ery of  the  country.    Jlitherto  it  has  been  viewed  chiefly 
if  not  solely,  a.s  the  people's  congress,  but    it    is    now 
regarded  as  a  real  factor  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.      Hereafter,    through    its   representatives,    the 
nation  will  be  admitted  to  a  responsible  share  in  the 
making  and  enforcing  of  the  laws. 
^    The  Czar,  though  democratically  inclined,  is  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  and  till  very  recently  has  ruled  by  means 
of   a   bureaucracy,  or  a  group  of   officials  who  govern 
rigidly  and  arbitrarily.    Such  a  government  is  unfitted 
for  the  twentieth  cmtury,  because  it  aims  at  repressin<r 
popular  aspiration  and  augmenting  official  power     But 
the  war  has  enabled  the  Russian  people  to  break  awav 
from   It  at  last.     That  is   a   political   change   which 
amounts    to   a    revolution.      It  is  a  reform  which  we 
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inTl'  '•"  T"  "'  •""•..aurrnn-  snvonty  .vonrs  „ffo.     Hav- 
>n^o>tam,d  a  responsible  Rovernment.  they  wMI  rapi.llv 

The  tendeney  „,  R„,.i„  „,„  ,„  „,,,„/  ,-,  ,„;  ,,^.,,,/'  ;• 
Bntain.  Ah  .lemorrnti,.  lepislntio,,  i„ero«sos.  the  ,lemo- 
cratic  sp,r  t  w.ll  sproa.l ;  for  «l,en  otkv  a  nation  set, 
tsaee  fairly  to  the  li«ht.  it  must  .radually  advance 
.n  the  direction,  and  ultimately  prooe^vl  to  the' adoption 
of  democracy.  The  forward  progress  n.ay  ho  hi.I  J 
out  it  can  never  he  stopped. 
Becau.«e    of    that    t.Mulency.  Oermanv  also  is  heine 

,Zt  a, ""?'":'  ''  ""■  "■"  '"  ""^  -'"'•  ''i-tion.  It' 
potential  activity  may  not  be  very  apparent,  but  kh.nt 
powers  are  working  quietly,  and  more  and  nmre  th  y  are 
nakins  themselve.,  felt.  Since  1H,,S  these  forces  have 
I'cen  operative,  especially  i„  Prussia.  Then  for  manv 
years  the  Social  Democrats  have  been  clanuir  .  Zl 
UiHve  sal  franchise,  and  they  are  onlv  waiting  for  an 
oppor  unity  to  demand  it.  When  the  f ranch  se  "" 
extended,  as  it  will  be  shortly,  thev  will  not  low  in 
securing  a  constitutional  administration  based  ,  demo 
cra^c  princip les  Then  she  will  be  ruled  by  a  democrat  c 
hody  of  lecjislators.  Then,  too,  Pru.ssianism  will  d  ! 
appear    „„.    militarism,  if  not   Kaiserism,  will  die  . 

X':Kiii;l"^"'"'''">-"'«^^--'"--^- 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  made  France  a  republic  at 

similar  for  Germany.  Owing,  however,  to  her  manv 
semi-independcnt  states,  the  revolutiona;y  pro  ss  w^ 
probably  be  less  rapid;  but  a  ohanffe  similar  to  tha 
which  has  occurred  in  Hussia  must  soon  take  p lac  L 
each  of  the  Central  Empires,  not  only  in  the  Fatherland 
Ut  also  ,n  the  Dual-Monarchy.  The  Teutons,  like  the 
Russians  will  insist  on  individual  liberty  untrammelled 
by  humiliating  restraints.  Military  domination  cannot 
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h^  «hz,ng  ctroct  ..„  in,ssi„.  It  wa.  bound  to  l.rinj 
a  .out  a  freer  oxprt.,ss,on  of  opinion  an.I  „  fuller  „,o„,ure 
of  reform.  But  „,  n.lditinn  to  what  that  oomhinlt"on 
ha    nc.ompI,sho,l  in  enrh  of  those  rospoots.  the  wa    ha 

Te  wtr  f  r  ""^  "'"V""'^ '""  '"'"''-"■  •"-^'- 

the  wh  e  of  I  uropo.  As  a  consequeneo.  the  .lem<,eratie 
dea  w,ll  soon  h.vo„,e  dominant  amon.  all  theV"  ojel 
"at.on.s  rnder  the  impulsive  power  of  that  idea  the 
people  of  every  state  on  the  Contine-.t  will  stru.  elp 
fully  to  posses,  themselves  of  their  natural  r?i '  and 
I.berfes.  Possessing  these,  eaeh  state  will  soln  obtain 
a  representative  government. 

Tlius,  as  the  nations  engaged  in  the  war  have  become 
more  democratic  by  reason  of  it,  so  all  other  ,>at  ons  wTlI 
Leeome  more  democrat.,,  in  consequence  of  it.    I    "£ 
are  both  powerful  and  far-reachin-     The  cnnfli  Vl 
intensified  a  discontent  that  mj^be  cJl    d      v    J    o"r 
the  movement  towards  demoeracv  is  divine-  and    t'wil 
eonhnue  to  advance  steadily,  because  it  i^' the  w  H  „ 
De.ty  that  .t  shall  so  advance.     Christianity    tseT  La 
dmiie  democracy    the  purpose  of  which  is'no    to  pul 
ho  e  who  are  up  down,  but  to  lift  those  who  are  do^ 
up  to  the  highest  possil,le  level.    When  its  elevat  nral^ 
ameliorating  influence  pervades  society,  autoera  ic^ule 
will  cease,  and  democratic  rule  will  tak;  its  pZ 

The  process  of  democratic  progress  is  governed  by  a 
natural  law,  which  is  also  a  spiritual  one.  AsTe  spirit 
of  democracy  spreads  and  its  influence  e.xttnds  demo 
cratic  institutions  will  multiply,  and  as  theL  muSy" 
their  imponanee  will  become  apparent  and  their  vahe' 
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tinn  (Ipmoprncv  nr,.  -„  V         ':"'"""'  f^tur.'H  of  Chris- 

^ur  that  Z'nXt  V ;;.;;;''  "■■'  ''""'"•«  p^*"-"'-  - 
all  n.ht-thi,;ki^  .":;:'""";?'  ""'"■'^'^"'  '^ 

«'.'.th,.r.  ..,,i.,vi„^  .,,„,;,  ,5^  i  ;  """"'"^^  ;>"«.  "f 

lojros  „„,|  .,ppor,„„i  ios,  ..n>,al        ,•,'■"'"'''  ''^"'i- 
and  equal  ...opp  or  ruon,  Z  ,  •*  "'""'  I'^t^'^'ti"", 

7-o.Mh..re':;;,iru..K,;^";!„j"-V"r''^ 

but  lo,«I  „„.i  foliM     r  1^7,0^""""'"''''^''°''' 

social  distinctions.  '        ^      '""  '""^"""tent  with 

aicomphsl,,,!  tho  ,„ost  oon,„i  '  ''''*'™  '"'■•* 

^ens.  That  is  „  nol.ri, Z  '  ^  ''"'°"  ''"''"'^'  «"  '""'- 
tion  hv  every  sh^  u  1  Vu"'' .?"  ^"^'''■^  "*  '"•"•li'^a- 
partof  thoc  u„  ry  wil  L"  .  ."''^'"  "  '"""=="''  -«" 
class  in  tho  "onmu  ./•'''''■  ''°"''''*^''^'' '•"'J  «^«ry 
be  equal.ty.  ^^^  ^^^^^V'  /"-^  wi,{ 
the  ovoroiso  of  „«,ural  ZZ  Tho  fr  ',  '"'  '"^°  '° 
e-Mondod  to  women  as  wo  1  1=  f^ant'lnse  will  be 

a  voice  and  a  voTe  in  relr^  T  "'?,'.  "'"'  ''"t^  ^''1  have 
When  ovol  ^"^  *°  public  affairs. 

-ill  be  liberty  of  aTtt  I'tClInlJ. 'i*^/ Y"'  ^''"'^ 
a  free  and  united  poop  o  wilfco  ono™  I  '"^=  '^'"^ 

.me  of  peace  as  in' til  of  I  T^h  n  th"'  r''''  '" 
tion  of  affairs  w,!l  bo  honest  «n^  i  .  f  administra- 
in  office  will  sook  t  o"  i  .  '?•":?''  '"^'^''"^^  those 
will  of   the  nation  '    Such  .//'      "  '^  '^'  ™"«t»'« 
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honor  and  right,  for  then  none  will  be  for  a  party,  but 
all  will  be  for  the  state. 

This  stupendous  conflict  has  enormously  accelerated 
the  advance  of  democratic  principles,  not  simply 
throughout  Europe,  but  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
leading  people  everywhere  to  feel  the  duty  of  constitut- 
ing their  own  government  and  determining  their  own 
destiny.  When  they  do  that  they  will  gradually  rise  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence  and  press  to  the  forefront  of 
civilization.  As  the  democratic  movement  is  divine  and 
its  tendency  is  irresistible,  an  appropriate  cry  for  the 
future  would  be  "  Forward,  Democracy !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTEIBnilONS  OP  THE  CONFLICT— PhaTERNITT. 

The  literal  signification  of  fraternity  is  brotherliness. 
or  the  state  of  being  brotherly;  but  the  word  is  now 
employed  to  denote  a  brotherly  feeling  rather  than  a 
brotherly  state.  Fraternity  is  regarded,  as  the  fourth 
result  of  the  war  because  of  the  sympathy  and  attach- 
ment akin  to  fraternal  affection  that  are  being  developed 
by  It.  In  that  sense  this  conflict  is  the  most  fraternaliz- 
ing  struggle  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  its  frater- 
nalizing  influence  is  both  national  and  international 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  national.  By  reason  of  this 
struggle,  members  of  each  Ally  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  manner  that  was  never  before  seen,  and 
welded  together  in  a  way  that  was  never  before  known 
In  France,  we  are  told,  it  has  led  to  a  close  union  of 
all  her  ;  'hzens;  and  it  has  had  the  same  effect  on  those 
of  Belgium  and  Servia,  and  a  similar  effect  on  those  of 
Russia  and  Italy.  In  each  of  these  countries  it  has 
accomplished  a  union  more  complete  than  was  ever 
previously  witnessed,  and  has  developed  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  attachment  that  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  brotherly  relation.  •' 

The  citizens  of  Great  Britain  also  have  been  power- 
fully influenced  by  brotherliness,  though  not  quite  to 
.he  same  extent.  Owing  to  their  distance  from  the  seat 
of  war,  some  of  them  have  not  taken  it  as  seriously  as 
the^y  would  have  taken  it  had  her  shores  been  invaded 
and  her  lands  laid  waste.  Zeppelin  raids  seem  not  to 
have  alarmed  them,  nor  even  aroused  them  to  a  sense 
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of  danger ;  but  were  the  armies  of  the  enemy  on  British 
territory  and  the  treasure.-;  of  the  eomraonwcalth  at 
stake,  their  actions  would  be  very  different.  Neverthe- 
less, men  and  women  of  every  rank,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  are  mingling  freely  in  committee  meetings 
or  on  council,  boards,  and  co-operating  lieartily  in  the 
work  of  collecting  funds  and  providing  supplies  and 
attending  wounded  men.  Such  association  and  co-opera- 
tion have  great  unifying  power. 

Throughout  the  Overseas  Dominions  jicrsonal  interest 
and  practical  sympathy  are  manifest  on  every  hand. 
People  of  all  persuasions— Jews  and  Christians, 
Protestants  and  Catholics— are  as  closely  joined  and  as 
busily  occupied  in  raising  and  drilling  and  equipping 
recruits  as  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  are.  In 
proportion  to  their  population,  her  dependencies  have 
nobly  proved  their  patriotism  and  their  humanitarian- 
ism,  for  this  is  a  humanitarian  as  well  as  an  imperial 
struggle.  Apart  from  those  who  have  gone  to  the  front 
from  each  of  the  Dominions  as  soldiers,  doctors,  nurses, 
or  Red  Cross  helpers,  the  women  of  all  denominations 
at  home  have  worked  together  in  a  wonderful  way  to 
aid  the  troops  in  training  and  to  relieve  those  on  the 
fighting  line.  And  it  should  be  observed  that  many  of 
the  things  forwarded  by  them  are  distributed  among  the 
soldiers  abroad  without  ref,ird  to  race  or  color  or  class 
or  creed.  All  this  produces  kindliness  and  friendly 
feeling. 

But  it  is  on  the  battlefields  where  fraternal  affection 
is  most  manifest  and  brotherly  regard  is  being  most 
rapidly  developed.  Especially  'is  this  the  case  "among 
our  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  This  war  is  unique,  not 
only  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  brought  into  contact 
men  from  all  parts  of  tlie  Empire,  but  also  for  the  oppor- 
tunity it  has  afforded  tbem  to  make  acquaintances  and 
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form  attachments.    Living,  planning,  struggling,  fight- 
ing together  day  by  day  for  months  in  succession ;  watch- 
ing, working,  suffering,  fraternizing  together  night  after 
night  during  so  long  a  period,  they  have  come  to  know 
and  respect  one  another  as  they  could  not  have  done  so 
quickly  under  any  otiier  circumstances.    Their  unflinch- 
ing endurance  of  hardship  with  a  steadfast  purpose  in 
the  face  of  danger,  and  often  in  the  midst  of  death,  must 
lead  to  the  making  of  friendships  that  will  be  as  lasting 
as  life.  And  the  influence  of  those  friendships  will  abide. 
In  the  second  place,  the  movement  is  international. 
Besides  the  great  effect  the  war  has  had  on  each  of  our 
Allies  separately,  it  has  had  a  still  greater  effect  on  all 
of  them  collectively,    "^he  'ormation  of  an  Entente  was 
owing  to  a  cordial  understanding  among  the  three  most 
democratic  nations  of  Europe.      That    understanding 
modified  a  strong  dislike  on  the  part  of  Russia  towards 
Britain  and  removed  an  old  distrust  on  the  part  of 
Britain  towards  France.    The  forming  of  such  an  alli- 
ance was  an  act  of  friendliness  or  good-feeling,  and  its 
existence  for  seven  years  prior  to  the  war  intensified  that 
feeling  exceedingly;  but  the  co-operation  of  these  Allies, 
since  the  conflict  commenced,  has  drawn  them  together 
as  they  could  not  have  been  drawn  together  by  any  other 
means.    No  other  event  that  has  ever  happened  has  had 
so  powerful  an  effect  on  theft  in  that  respect. 

This  fact  is  very  easy  to  explain.  The  Entente  was 
formed  in  a  right  spirit  and  for  a  proper  end,  the  end 
being  mutual  protection,  not  national  aggrandizement. 
That  gave  it  a  moral  as  well  as  a  sentimental  basis,  for 
each  of  the  Allies  agreed  only  to  defend  the  rightful 
claims  of  the  others  in  case  they  were  unfairly  attacked. 
Such  an  agreement  would  naturally  strengthen  their 
attachment  and  increase  their  good-will.  Then  the  war 
has  brought  them  into  complete  accord  and  made  them 
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resolute.  For  the  past  thirty-one  months  they  have  been 
engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with  a  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  foe.  Fighting  in  self-defence  with  a  com- 
mon purpose  to  protect  their  ancient  rights,  they  could 
not  fail  to  become  more  closely  united,  for  active  partici- 
pation in  danger  and  hardship  strengthens  attachment 
and  heightens  esteem  more  rapidly  than  almost  anything 
else. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals.    To  co-operate 
with  others  -i  a  good  cause  creates  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, but  to  make  sacrifices  together  in  such  a  cause 
creates  brotherly  regard.    Associations  that  will  so  affect 
a  local  community  will  similarly  affect  a  national  alli- 
ai.3e.     Already  our  Allies  have  made  great  saeriiices 
together,  and  they  have  many  more  to  make;  for  they 
are  united  by  a  common  purpose  to  overthrow  a  common 
enemy,  and  they  are  co-operating  with  d  stern  deter- 
mmation  to  remain  united  to  the  end  of  the  struggle. 
They  are  bent  on   final  relief  from  an  unparalleled 
menace,  the  menace  of  Teutonic  lust  of  power  and  con- 
quest.    Hence  they  are  fighting,   not  for   temporary 
respite,  but  for  permanent  deliverance.    With  genuine 
fraternal  feeling,  though,  they  have  pledged  themselves 
by  a  solemn  compact  not  to  :jake  a  separate  peace,  but 
to  keep  together  till  the  foe  is  vanquished ;  and  that  may 
take  a  good  while,  and  cost  much  suffering  and  loss. 

Some  one  has  described  our  Allies  as  "  a  brotherhood 
m  arms  "—and  that  seems  to  be  an  apt  description,  for 
they  are  as  truly  a  band  of  brothers  seeking  human  wel- 
fare as  the  Teutons  and  Turks  are  a  band  of  marauders 
seeking  human  prey.  Speaking  many  months  ago  of 
the  Entente  Allies,  Sir  Bryan  Mahon,  who  commanded 
the  British  forces  in  the  Balkans,  declared  that  what  was 
originally  a  union  of  reason,  founded  on  interest,  had 
ber  ae  a  true  marriage  of  inclination.  As  such  a  mar- 
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riage  is  generally  permanent,  this  alliance  may  be  per- 
manent, too.  And  there  is  good  ground  to  hope,  if  not 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  their  baptism  of  blood  will 
serve  to  cement  the  union.  Since  the  interest  after  the 
war  .vill  he  the  same,  the  inclination  might  be  e.xpected 
to  remain. 

From  the  way  in  which  thi.s  friendship  vc  formed 
and  the  rate  at  which  it  has  ripened,  it  ough  ,o  prove 
indissoluble.  Owing  to  their  delicacy,  some  questions 
will  require  cautious  handling  after  the  war  is  over,  and 
the  Allies  may  have  some  difficulty  in  settling  claims 
and  fixing  boundaries;  but,  as  the  union  is  one  of 
interest  and  inclination,  it  should  be  possible  for  them 
to  adjust  their  mutual  interests  equitably,  and  to  make 
territorial  changes  such  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  Last  year  they  held  in  Paris  the  most 
important  military  conference  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  Italy  and  Portugal  being  represented  with 
the  others;  and  for  many  months  the  operations  have 
been  planned  by  a  central  board  of  strategy,  and  the 
land  forces  of  each  Ally  have  been  working  together  as 
so  many  parts  of  a  single  army,  under  the  direction  of 
a  recognized  chief. 

Certain  additional  facts  should  be  mentioned,  because 
each  of  them  affords  encouragement.  One  is  the  lovalty 
of  Servia  to  Russia,  and  of  Belgium  to  Britain"  and 
France.  They  are  both  weak  nations,  but  they  are  both 
staunch.  Another  is  the  attitude  of  Britain  towards 
Russia  and  France.  She  is  strong,  and  as  resolute  as 
she  IS  strong;  and  she  is  just  as  much  in  earnest  as 
France  and  Russia,  and  as  ready  to  make  sacrifices.  She 
is  just  as  determined,  also,  to  co-operate  to  the  end  of 
the  struggle  as  though  the  enemy  were  fighting  on  her 
soil  and  ravaging  her  country. 

The  third  fart  is  the  attitude  of  the  British  depeiid- 
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cncies.  From  all  parts  of  the  Empiric-Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India— soldiers 
have  flocked  to  Britain  to  show  their  sympathy  with 
her  and  her  Allies ;  and  nil  those  who  have  had  a  chance 
have  proved  themselves  as  willing  to  fl<;ht  for  Russia 
at  Gallipoli  as  in  Flanders  for  France.  Those  from  the 
Dominions  have  offered  their  services  cheerfully,  and 
each  considers  it  a  privilege  to  render  all  the  help  he 
can  for  the  general  cause. 

And  a  fourth  fact  is  the  desire  of  Britain  and  France 
to  be  fair  to  Russia.  For  centuries  they  held  that  no 
great  European  nation  should  control  tlie  Dardanelles, 
but  the  alliance  has  dispelled  that  old  superstitious 
notion.  It  has  led  them  to  recognize  that  Russia  ought 
to  have  a  harbor  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  Con- 
stantinople is  her  natural  port.  It  has  so  completely 
changed  their  minds  that  they  not  merely  desire  to  see 
her  enter  that  city,  but  are  striving  now  as  hard  to  help 
her  in  as  they  strove  si.xty  years  ago  to  keep  her  out. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  wliich  prove  respecting  the 
Allies  the  oneness  of  their  aims  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity of  their  interests,  none  of  them  should  be  sus- 
pected of  seeking  any  undue  advantage;  and  up  to  the 
present  none  of  them  has  shown  a  disposition  to  be 
unfair.  As  friendship  is  cemented  by  honorable  dealing 
and  intimate  association,  that  which  led  them  to  form 
the  alliance  should  link  them  in  lasting  fellowship. 

Thus  the  war  has  furnished  the  occasion  for  a  group 
of  allied  nations  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and  has 
drawn  them  into  a  fraternal  relationship  that  promises 
to  be  permanent.  And  it  is  having  a  similar  effect  on 
tliose  who  sympathize  with  them,  and  these  include  most 
of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe  and  several  of  the  larger 
countries  of  the  world.  This  struggle  is  leading  men  of 
every  nationality  to  realize  tlieir  interdependence  and 
cherish  reciprocal  regard. 
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Hereafter  mankind  will  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
internationalism  rather  than  in  terms  of  nationalism, 
and  a  cosmopolitan  spirit  will  be  gradually  developed. 
In  helping  them  so  to  think  the  war  has  accomplished 
more  in  the  past  tliirty-oiie  months  than  was  accom- 
plished during  the  ])rovioii.s  <oiitiiry ;  for  it  has  brought 
almost  to  view  the  time  good  people  have  desired  to 
come,  when  they  have  so  often  sung: 

"Let  all  the  nations  see  that  men  should  brothers  be, 
And  form  one  family  the  wide  earth  o'er." 


5a 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Contributions  of  the  Conflict— Thanquillity. 

By  tran(|nillity  is  liere  meant,  not  exemption  from 
public  or  private  broils,  but  exemption  from  interna- 
tional strife.  The  word  is  usea  as  a  synonym  of  peace 
lO  denote  freedom  from  military  disturbances  that 
destroy  friendly  relations  between  politically  organized 
states.  Witli  that  muaning  this  is  the  most  tranquillizing 
struggle  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that,  after  nearly  nineteen  cen- 
turies of  Cliristian  teaching,  war  should  still  be  a  regret- 
table necessity  on  the  part  of  civilized  nations.  There  are 
those  who  think  that,  because  human  nature  will  remain 
the  same,  this  will  always  be  the  case;  but  the  conflict 
that  rages  in  Europe  is  rapidly  convincing  men  that 
they  must  find  a  way  to  prevent  such  a  struggle  from 
occurring  again.  The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  show, 
first,  why  they  must,  and  afterwards  how  they  will. 

And,  first,  why  they  must  do  that.  This  struggle 
shows,  as  no  other  has,  the  folly  of  war.  The  folly  has 
been  felt  by  thoughtful  people  in  almost  every  country 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  several  centuries  before 
Christ  the  Hebrew  prophets  not  only  felt  its  folly,  but 
also  foretold  its  cessation  at  some  remote  period  in  the 
future.  They  did  not  attempt  to  fix  a  definite  date  but 
proclaimed  their  belief  that  the  time  was  coming  when 
nations  would  agree  to  settle  their  disputes  without 
appealing  to  swords  and  spears. 

Then  this  struggle  shows,  as  no  other  has,  the  futility 

of  war.    The  Chinese  must  have  scon  its  futility  when 

anterior  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  they  gave  up  fighting  on 

the  ground  that  it  did  cot  pay;  and  down  through  the 
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ages  over  since  individuals  in  diifert-nt  parts  of  tlie  world 
have  seen  it  more  or  less  distinctly.  For  instance, 
Milton  saw  it  dimly  wlien  lie  wrote,  "  Peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  war  " ;  Emerson  saw  it 
clearly  when  he  declared,  "  The  real  and  lasting  victories 
are  those  of  peace  " ;  Norman  AngcU  saw  it  vividly  when 
he  characterized  war  as  "  economic  futility,"  and  most 
reflective  persons  see  it  plainly  at  present. 

Furthermore,  as  no  other  has,  this  struggle  shows  the 
Heedlessness  of  war.  The  prophets  connected  the  idea 
of  its  cessation  with  a  time  when  the  maxims  of  morality 
and  the  principles  of  religion  would  lead  nations  to 
adjust  their  differences  without  the  u.se  of  destructive 
weapons.  That  time  is  fast  approaching,  and  the  war 
has  greatly  hastened  its  approach.  For  it  has  brought 
the  best  men  in  every  nation  to  recognize  the  Heedless- 
ness, no  less  than  the  folly  and  futility,  of  bloodshed 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes,  and  is  compelling  them 
to  look  for  a  more  excellent  way.  And  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  that,  not  in  self-interest  alone,  but  in  the 
interest  of  humanity.  The  world  cannot  go  on  much 
longer  as  things  are. 

For  a  good  while  various  classes  of  peace-loving  people 
have  pointed  out  a  better  way  by  proposing  that  nations 
should  arbitrate  their  differences.  Though  the  proposal 
to  substitute  arbitration  for  war  in  all  possible  cases  has 
thus  far  been  thought  Utopian,  many  who  had  previously 
regarded  pacifists  as  unpractical  visionaries  and  per- 
manent peace  as  a  beautiful  dream,  are  now  ready  to 
admit  that  something  must  be  done  to  free  the  world 
from  violence.  The  havoc  and  devastation  of  this  con- 
flict have  made  them  change  their  minds.  One  con- 
spicuous example  of  such  a  change  may  here  be  given. 
In  a  letter  written  from  the  trenches,  and  published  in 
a  Berlin  paper  during  the  first  year  of  the  straggle, 
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General  von  Bieborstcin,  who  was  suliscquontly  killed 
in  battle,  recordpd  his  unqualifled  conviction  that  "  man- 
kind must  find  a  way  of  overcoming  war." 

His  chanffo  of  mind  was  owiiifr  to  the  misery  anil 
wretehedjiess  cause  by  scientific  fijihtinf:,  and  there  arc, 
doubtless,  hosts  of  other  representative  Germans  who 
would  for  the  same  reason  endorse  his  sentiment.  There 
are  also  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  German  privates 
who  have  expressed  convictions  of  a  similar  kind.  And 
the  numl)cr  of  soldiers  and  civilians  amon<;  the  Allies 
wlio  have  become  convinced  during  the  strugjile  of  the 
need  of  ending  war  cannot  be  estimated.  When  men  in 
general  reflect  on  the  character  of  modern  warfare, 
when  they  realize  that  war  is  both  foolish  and  unprofit- 
able and  unnecessary,  then,  to  l)orrow  Norman  Angell's 
phrase,  "  the  military  period  of  history  must  end." 
Then,  too,  the  police  period  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  fourth  chapter  must  begin. 

Now  it  must  be  sliown  how  tranquillity  is  to  be  secured. 
As  the  Entente  was  formed  for  mutur'  protection,  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  lasting  arrangemc  not  a  temporary 
expedient;  and  it  promises  to  b'  jermanent,  as  was 
shown,  because  of  the  oneness  of  tlie  aims  and  the  com- 
munity of  the  interests.  That  which  drew  the  Allies 
together  should  keep  them  united.  In  addition  to  these 
two  reasons  two  others  should  be  mentioned,  namely, 
admiration  and  gratitude,  as  each  of  them  is  important' 
and  both  oi  them  will  play  a  part.  How  great  a  part 
thpy  will  probably  play  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

'ach  Ally  must  not  only  appreciate  the  way  the  others 
have  combined  with  it  against  a  common  enemy,  but 
also  admire  the  spirit  they  have  manifested  and  the 
service  they  have  rendered.  No  one  can  help  admiring 
what  Belgium  has  borne,  what  Servia  has  suffered,  what 
Russia  has  accomplished,  and  what  Britain  and  France 
and  Italy  have  each  done.  Admiration  is  a  species  of 
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nflcction,  and  the  nicml)ors  nf  tin-  Alliaiuo  will  ri'irard 
one  another  with  alTcction  after  this.  Then  hciieeforth 
the  Allies  will  have  ii  feelin};  of  ftratitiKJc  for  one 
another.  The  Belgians  will  not  forjiet  the  i)r(imptiiesM 
of  IJritain,  nor  tlie  Servian-  tlie  [iroMiptness  of  Ifiissia 
in  coming  to  their  relief.  X.'ither  will  the  Russians  and 
British  and  French  forget  tlie  staunchness  of  Belgium 
and  Servia  in  loyally  withstanding  the  foe.  Their  heroic 
conduct,  their  choice  of  death  rather  than  dishonor,  will 
always  be  gratefully  remembered. 

Since  the  Alliance  is  not  likely  to  l)e  dissolved  after 
the  war,  but  may  remain  in  existence  for  an  indefinite 
period,  it  might  easily  be  converted  into  an  instrument 
for  the  peaceful  oversight  of  Kuropc.  The  Allies  have 
80  many  qualifications  for  a  task  of  that  kiml  that  it 
seems  as  thou;;h  they  should  undertake  it,  and  they  have 
so  much  in  common  that  we  may  well  believe  they  will. 
Their  national  aspirations  are  similar,  and  their  moral 
ideals  are  identical.  They  desire  only  to  he  fair  and  do 
right,  or  to  live  and  let  live ;  and  they  have  the  same 
sense  of  duty,  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  same  con- 
ception of  lionor,  the  same  regard  for  good  faith,  the 
same  love  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace. 

Assuming  that  the  Alliance  will  be  indefinitely  con- 
tinued, and  that  a  concerted  movement  towards  pacifi- 
cation will  be  immediately  commenced,  one  mav  now 
suggest  the  form  the  new  Entente  mav  take.  It  may 
at  once  be  developed,  by  means  of  a  conference,  into  a 
League  of  Peace  for  Europe,  which  will  be  composed  of 
all  the  nations  connected  at  present,  and  as  many  others 
as  are  inclined  to  join,  and  both  .Japan  and  the  United 
States  may  be  so  inclined.  The  duty  of  this  new  Entente 
will  be  to  counsel  or  advise  in  European  affairs,  not  to 
govern  or  dominate.  It  will  be  an  instrument,  not  of 
domination,  but  of  direction.  In  the  near  future  each 
nation  will  be  allowed  to  govern  itself,  and  no  nation  or 
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will  tlu'ii  l»'  iKTinitti'd   lo  (lomiiiatr 


jfroiip  of  mitidiis 
another. 

The  next  Htep  will  l.p  th,.  constitution  of  an  Inter- 
national Court  of    Justice,  perhaps  by  enlarginir  the 
scope  of  Ihe  na«ue  Tribunal,  which  will  be  a  Court 
of  Adjudication  rather  than  Arbitration,  Iwcnuso  it  will 
have  the  power,  not  only  .    a,lj„,|icat,.  .lisputes.  but  bIho 
to  enforce  decrees.    Tlic  first  work  of  this  court  will  bo 
the  re-ei,tah!..,hnient  of  international  law,  which  Ger- 
many has  deliberately  trampled  under  foot.    In  tropical 
speech   It  will  be  necessary  for  the  new  tribunal  to  rear 
the  fallen  pillars  of  public  law,  and  place  them  on  a 
sure  foundation,  by  which  is  meant  a  sound  moral  basis; 
for  henceforth  international  questions  will  be  settled  not 
by  arbitrary  expedients,  but  by  ethical  principles,  prin- 
ciples which  any  nation  would  admit  to  be  righteous  and 
by  which  It  would  be  willing  to  have  a  case  determined 
Having  established  the  reign  of  law,  the  League  will 
be  in  a  position  to  arrange  for  policing  the  seas  and  the 
allied  states,  by  getting  each  state  to  provide  men  or 
ships  according  to  its  size  and  need.     For  police  pur- 
poses Britain  would  require  a  predominant  navy,  and 
i ranee  or  Russia  would  require  a  predominant  army; 
but  there  would  be  no  menacing  army  or  menacing  navy, 
because  botJi  men  and  ships  would  be  equitably  appor- 
tioned, and  provided  solely  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
Such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  guarantee  of  tran- 
quillity in  Europe;   and  should  Japan  and  the  United 
States  become  parties  to  it,  as  they  both  may,  it  would 
be  a  guarantee  of  universal  tranquillity 

The  plan  just  outlined  may  look  ideal,  and  perhaps 
It  18,  but  it  IS  neither  visionary  nor  impracticable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  quite  practicable  or  feasible.  All 
thoughtful  men  believe  that  something  must  be  done  to 
rid  the  world  of  war,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  a  murderous  campaign  that  has  shocked 
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humanity  And  th..  fu.t  that  dispute  of  all  kinds  mav 
I'o  oquital)i.v  sctth-d  by  [...in^r  tvI,.-;\  to  a  properlV 
constituted  tribunal  i«  not  only  hel  „  ,om  to  pcrocivi 
that  international  peu.e  is  n  poHsiole  achievement,  but 
al-u  leadinjr  fhem  to  acknottledRo  tliat  an  appeal  to 
reason  and  justice  should  bo  substituted  for  the  arbitra- 
rnent  of  arms.  That  acknou-ledKinent  is  significant,  as 
It  goes  to  show  that  a  supreme  judicial  body  of  some 
sort  Till  ere  lon^  bo  created ;  and  when  the  German 
people  come  again  to  their  right  min.ls  they  will  desire 
to  be  represented,  there  can  be  little  doubt. " 

Most  persons  may  not  know  that  it  was  the  miseries 
and  sufTcrings  of  the  seventeenth  century  wars  that 
prompted  (irotius  to  write  his  famous  treatise  embody- 
ing the  principles  of  international  law.  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  believe  tliat  the  horrors  and  losses  of  the 
present  struggle  will  impel  the  Allies,  not  simply  to 
reaffirm  those  principles,  but  to  render  international  law 
inviolate  and  make  international  peace  secure.  It  seems 
probable  that  all  civilized  peopl,-  will  ere  long  co-oper- 
ate for  the  prevention  of  devastating  war 

In  support  of  that  belief  one  mav  refer  to  a  decla- 
ration of  Mr.  Runciman,  when  President  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  regarding  their  plan  of  action  for  the 
future.     While  he  admitted  that  they  had  no  thought 
of  crushing   the   German   pecple   beyond    recovery,  he 
declared    emphatically    that    Germany    will    not    have 
another   chance   to   prepare   for  military   domination. 
Feaceful  preparations,  as  a  means  to  a  military  end  " 
lie  said,     would  never  again  be  tolerated  by  Britain 
France    Russia,  and  Italy."    That  proves,  as  has  been 
intimated,    that    lK,th    navalism    and    militarism    will 
shorty  be  abolished.     The  Teutons  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  change  their  policy  as  well  as  their  practice 
Ihen  the  policy  and  practice  of    all  Europe  will  be 
changed.     And  the  International  Parliamentary  Con- 
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fereni-e,  held  in  Paris  last  year,  for  considering  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  problems,  shows  how  the  state 
of  things  for  which  mankind  is  longing  may  be  gradu- 
ally brought  about. 

Before  this  chapter  is  concluded  a  couple  of  weighty 
considerations  may  be  mentioned.    The  first  of  these  is 
public  opinion.    During  its  progress  some  one  has  sug- 
gested that  the  war  has  already  created  a  new  tribunal, 
namely,  that  of  enlightened  humanity.     National  acts 
are  being  tried  to-day  before  a  self-constituted  court 
that  may  be  called  the  Court  of  Civilized  Society.    They 
have  not  to  wait  for  justification  or  condemnation  to  be 
given  by  posterity,  but,  according  to  their  righteous  or 
unrighteous  character,  are  being  justified  or  condemned 
now  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  not  that  of  one  con- 
tinent nor  of  two,  but  jf  the  whole  peace-loving  world. 
In  future  no  nation  will  presume  to  declare  war  on  a 
mere  pretext,  nor  will  any  nation  dare  to  disregard  a 
solemn  treaty. 

The  second  consideration   is  democratic  sentiment. 
When  the  nations  of  Europe  are  organized,  or  rather 
reorganized,  on  the  basis  of  economy  and  sobriety,  the 
spirit  of  democracy  will  be  a  guarantee  of  tranqui'llitv- 
The   Socialists  of  Europe  have  often  spoken  a<rainsi 
war,  and  have  long  agitated  for  relief  from  armaments. 
When  each  nation  has  free  representative  institutions 
and  the  political  power  passes  to  the  people,  not  merely 
will  the  danger  of  war  be  reduced,  but  the  very  desire 
for  It  will  be  removed.    Most  men  believe  in  the  Kantian 
doctrine  that  democracy  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
war;  and,  when  it  is  based  on  Christian  comradeship 
and  co-operation,  it  will  be,  we  may  be  sure.    Whether 
they  incline  to  democracy  or  not  after  the  war  is  over 
the  Teutonic  peoples  will  want  peace,  and  they  will  have 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  means  to  prepare  for  another 
bloody  conflict. 
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We  are  thus  at  the  dawn  of  the  day  foretold  by  Isaiah 
and  Micah,  who  taught  that  Jehovah  would,  eventually, 
give  decision  concerning  the  peoples,  or  arbitrate  for 
them,  by  tlie  operation  of  his  spirit  among  them.  We 
are  nearing  tlie  time  foreseen  by  Tennyson,  who  beheld 
the  battle-flags  of  the  nations  furled  in  the  Parliament 
of  Man,  where,  as  he  says : 

"  Th:-  rommon  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  In 
awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  In  universal 
law." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Contributions  of  the  Conflict— Prosperity. 

A  SIXTH  compensation  that  will  eventuate  from  the 
struggle  is  prosperity,  whicli  sigr'  -es  literally  progress 
according  to  hope.  A  person  prospers  who  sucieeds  in 
his  enterprises  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  a  nation  or  a  state.  The  term  is 
a  comprehensive  one,  and  includes  all  that  can  add  to 
human  comfort  and  enjoyment.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
that  the  war  has  created  conditions  that  will  enable  both 
men  and  nations  to  progress  in  future  according  to  their 
hopes. 

Since  progress  is  either  right  or  wrong,  prosperity  is 
either  true  or  false.  With  energy  and  ability  a  man  may 
accumulate  wealtii  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  and  even 
beyond  his  expectations;  but  he  may  accumulate  in  such 
a  way  as  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  and  it  is 
possible  for  a  nation  to  progress  by  foul  means,  too 
Germany  would  have  considered  herself  prosperous  in 
the  present  campaign  had  she  succeeded  in  crushing 
France  and  crippling  Kussia  according  to  her  fell 
design;  but  progress  made  by  improper  means  is  not 
true  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  spell  disaster, 
as  the  German  nation  will  discover  in  the  end. 

Hence  prosperity  is  not  synonymous  with  getting  on 
in  the  world.  Experience  as  well  as  Scripture  teaches 
that  a  man  may  gam  money  and  property,  position  and 
power,  and  be  poorer  instead  of  richer  as  a  result  True 
prosperity  is  successful  progress  in  that  which  is  ri-ht 
and  good,  not  merely  i.n  that  which  is  desirable  It  is 
success  according  to  hope  in  lawful  undertakings  and 
legitimate  enterprises.  It  consists  in  increase  of  worth 
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rather  than  increase  of  wealth ;  and  includes  all  that 
adds  to  health  and  happiness,  as  well  as  all  that  adds 
to  comfort  and  enjoyment.  For  an  individual  it  depends 
on  how,  no  less  than  on  what,  he  gains ;  and  for  a  coun- 
try it  depends  on  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people,  no 
less  than  on  their  industry  and  thrift. 

In  one  of  his  suggestive  essays,  Mr.  Huxley  records 
his  belief  that  no  human  being,  and  no  society  composed 
of  human  beings,  whose  ^londuct  was  not  governed  and 
guided  by  some  ethical  ideals,  has  ever  come  to  much. 
All  reading  and  reflective  persons  must  agree  with  him. 
Unless  they  have  proper  regard  to  ethical  considerations, 
neither  individuals  nor  nations  can  prosper  thoroughly; 
nor  can  a  person  or  people  whose  habits  are  bad  con- 
tinue very  long  without  deteriorating.  Prosperity  has 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  side.  By  disregarding  that 
fact  every  nation  in  Europe  has  deteriorated  in  one  way 
or  another,  and  the  British  nation  no  less  certainly  than 
the  rest. 

Before  the  war  Great  Britain  was  a  powerful  nation, 
but  her  people  were  cursed  with  drunkenness  and  pov- 
erty; Bus.sia  was  a  mighty  nation,  but  her  people  were 
cursed  with  drunkenness  and  illiteracy;  France  was  a 
wealthy  nation,  but  her  people  were  cursed  with  drunk- 
enness and  immorality;  Germany  and  Austria  were 
thrifty  nations,  but  their  people  were  cursed  with 
drunkenness  and  impiety.  Notwithstanding  their  size 
and  strength  and  wealth,  or  their  apparent  prosperity, 
those  nations  were  not  prosperous  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  nor  could  they  have  become  trulv  prosperous 
while  they  permitted  the  state  of  things  that  has  been 
described.  None  of  those  nations  has  yet  learned  what 
complete  prosperity  implies. 

During  the  struggle,  however,  tlie  various  tendencies 
described  in  previous  chapters  have  modified  the  evils 
mentioned,  and  arc  lielping  to  eradicate  them      Each 
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tendency  is  important  and  is  aidinj;  more  or  less,  but 
the  first  two  are  of  paramount  importance.  In  a  couple 
of  chapters  it  was  shown  what  economy  and  sobriety  are 
doms  for  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  and  especially 
for  Russia,  because  of  her  more  thoroush  measure  of 
reform.  So  far  as  thoy  are  practised,  economy  and 
sobriety  tend  to  become  habitual;  and  as  fast  as  eco- 
nomical and  sober  habits  are  formed,  they  not  only  lessen 
drunkenness  and  vice,  but  also  promote  personal  pros- 
perity. The  other  tendencies  are  helpinj?  both  to  abolish 
Illiteracy  and  immorality  and  to  promote  national 
prosperity. 

The  five  topics  that  have  been  treated  stand  for  ethical 
ideals  whi.,1  lie  at  the  foundation  of  human  pro'Tess 
and  which  the  events  of  the  war  have  brought  into  spe- 
cia  prominence.  The  nations  engaged  in  the  struggle 
will  have  regard  to  them  when,  after  the  conflict  is  over 
they  begin,  as  Mr.  Asquith  says,  "to  rebuild  the  shaken 
fabric  of  European  civilization."  What  these  ideals  are 
doing  for  the  promotion  of  personal  and  national  pros- 
perity having  been  outlined,  what  they  are  designed  to 
do  for  the  promotion  of  international  prosperity  may 
be  briefly  sketched.  i-     f      j      aj 

By  regarding  only  two  of  them,  most  of  the  Russians 
and  many  of  the  British  and  French  have  already 
entered  the  way  of  prosperity  more  completely  than  ever 
before.  All  who  have  resolved  to  practise  economy  and 
sobriety,  all  who  have  decided  to  live  more  simply  and 
take  themselves  more  seriously,  have  begun  to  prosper 
after  a  new  fashion,  and  consequently  to  make  the 
nations  to  which  tliey  belong  more  prosperous.  The 
results  from  practising  sobriety  are  particularly  manl- 
iest. Russian  journalists  bear  witness  to  the  mio-hty 
change  that  has  taken  place  among  their  civilians,"and 
Russian  doctor,  testify  to  the  revolution  wrought  among 
their  soldiers,  by  the  abolition  of  vodka.  British  authori- 
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tics  dcelare  that  tlio  Rradual  olosin-of  public-houses  has 
effected  a  great  improvement  in  both  Enjrhind  and  Scot- 
and,  and  that  the  added  strinjieney  of  restrictive  rcrr„- 
hitions  has  caused  a  perceptible  reduction  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  United  Kinffdom,  and  an  appreciable  dim- 
inution of  convictions  for  crime  committed  under  the 
influence  of  drink. 

It  is  encourasinff  to  read  that  those  two  ideals  are 
operating  powerfully  at  present,  and  that  the  forming 
of  economical  and  sober  habits  is  steadily  increasing 
The  call  for  economy  is  getting  louder,  and  the  cam- 
paign for  sobriety  is  growing  stronger  every  dav.  The 
temperance  sentiment,  especially,  is  spreading  rapidly, 
and  the  demand  for  more  advanced  legislation  is  becom- 
mg  more  pronounced  all  the  time.  The  British  people 
are  clamoring  for  more  decisive  restrictions,  and  the 
French  Government  is  being  urged  to  strengthen  exist- 
ing measures  against  the  consumption  of  alcohol  \11 
this  IS  making  for  character  and  conduct,  as  well'as 
mdustry  and  thrift;  and,  as  a  consequence,  for  nationrl 
prosperity,  too,  by  lessening  extravagance,  by  curbin- 
passion,  by  subordinating  appetite  and  desi're  to  the 
control  of  man's  better  nature. 

But  the  other  three  ideals  are  equally  ope.  ive  and 
more  distinctly  cosmopolitan.  The  tendei.,  ,es 'thev 
have  furthered  are  going  forward  at  a  rate  that  was 
never  imagined,  and  the  progress  they  have  made  dur- 
ing the  w^r  exceeds  anything  ever  witnessed  in  the  past. 
Each  of  hem  has  made  a  surprising  advance,  and  the 
spread  of  democracy  surpasses  evervthing  heretofore 
considered  possible.  As  those  ideals  become  dominant 
among  the  nation.s,  they  will  tend  to  promote  univer^ 
prosperity,  l-or  when  men  are  democratic,  they  are 
'Simple  „,  taste;  when  fraternal,  they  arc  kindiv  in 
-P>nt:  when  tranquil,  they  are  peaceable  in  disposition  ; 
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when  democratic,  fraternal  and  tranquil,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomical and  sober,  they  are,  or  will  be,  truly  prosperous. 
What  has  been  said  is  so  obvious  that  one  need  not  dwell 
upon  it. 

Hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  Britain  and  Prance, 
each  of  which  has  high  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice,  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  paid  little  attention  to  ethical 
ideais  in  the  conduct  of  affairs;  and  even  those  two 
nations  have  not  always  been  scrupulous  in  their  deal- 
ings with  others.  Self-interest  or  expediency  on  their 
part  has  often  ignored  Iwth  fairness  and  equity.  The 
most  Christian  government  on  the  Continent  in  name 
has  not  been  Christian  in  practice.  Up  to  this  time  all 
the  governments  have  been  so  fully  occupied  with  indus- 
trial and  commercial  problems  that  moral  and  social 
ones  have  not  received  enough  consideration.  While 
the  best  men  in  each  country  have  frequently  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  course  taken  by  their  rulers,  they  have 
been  unable  to  do  anything,  because  the  people  in  gen- 
eral were  indifferent.  The  latter  have  been  too  much 
concerned  for  material  progress  to  interfere. 

Hereafter  the  people  will  take  more  interest  in  public 
matters,  and  their  rulers  will  give  greater  attention  to 
ethical  ideals.  This  is  a  moral  world,  and  true  pros- 
perity rests  on  a  moral  basis.  Hence  the  nations  will  be 
compelled  to  organize  on  that  basis  and  govern  them- 
selves by  those  ideals,  especially  the  five  which  have 
been  characterized  as  fundamental.  The  Spirit  of 
Truth  is  showing  them  that  they  should,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  war  is  convincing  them  that  they  must;  and 
when  they  appreciate  the  importance  of  ethical  ideals, 
they  will.  For  not  merely  does  human  progress  depend 
on  them,  but  regard  or  disregard  of  them  will  ultimately 
determme  whether  a  nation  shall  perish  or  persist. 
Notwithstanding  the  horrors  of  the  war,  it  has  already 
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done  much  for  mankind;  but  it  has  taught  men  more 
than  It  has  done  for  them,  because  it  has  made  them 
recognise  the  importance  of  ethical  ideals  in  the  con- 
duct of  national  and  international  affairs.  It  has  helped 
ttem  to  perceive,  as  never  before,  the  duty  of  economV. 
the  necessity  of  sobriety,  the  advantage  of  democracy, 
the  benefit  of  fraternity,  and  the  desirableness  of  tran- 
qui  hty.  Not  the  least  part  of  its  teaching  k  the  fact 
that  these  five  features  of  society  belong  to  the  divine 
order,  and  are  essential  to  human  prosperity. 

After  peace  has  been  established,  thev  will  seek  to 
bring  into  effect  the  principles  enunciated  by  makine 
them  prevail.  In  doing  this  they  must  ascertain,  not 
only  how  national  affairs  may  be  most  wisely  adminis- 
tered, but  also  how  international  relations  may  be  most 
equitably  adjusted  and  international  questions  most 
judiciously  handled.  The  practical  application  of  those 
principles  will  bring  about  an  ethical  synthesis  of  the 
naions.     They  need  one  another  in  time  of  peace  as 

Sv'th!."     T  °^  """■•     ^""^  ^^^°  *«y  '««"^«  that 
fully  they  will  co-operate,  not  from  military  necessity, 

but  from  mutual  inclination.    Thenceforth  they  will  be 
brothers  and  companions,  not  comrades  in  arms 

Ihus  this  world-shaking  catastrophe,  which  had  to 
come  because  of  the  accumulated  evils  of  centuries,  is 
exerting  a  world-wide  influence  and  producing  world- 
long  results.  It  has  done  a  work  for  humanity  that  was 
not  possible  of  accomplishment  in  so  short  a  period  by 
any  other  means.  Though  it  has  caused  incalculable 
OSS,  indescribable  misery  and  untold  suffering,  though 
It  has  been  marked  by  demonic  brutalities  and  inhuman 
atrocities,  in  spite  of  incredible  havoc  and  waste  it  will 

worll  Z       "^  °P"^*'°°  '"'"'^  *°^'=«^  that  will  lead  to 
world-wide   prospeniy   and   win.  eventual    victory   for 
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For  a  while,  for  a  good  while  possibly,  Europe  will  be 
poorer  in  life  and  property,  but  the  world  will  be  richer 
in  principle  and  practice,  or  the  things  that  make  for 
permanent  progress.  When  men  abolish  war,  as  they 
must  and  will,  and  the  hellishness  of  scientific  fighting 
helps  to  hasten  its  abolishment,  then  they  will  think 
more  of  industrial  efficiency  and  commercial  integrity 
and  co-operative  effort.  Then  sympathy  will  take  the 
place  of  suspicion,  and  confidence  that  of  distrust. 
Then,  too,  there  will  be  a  spirit,  not  only  ol'  unity 
between  neighboring  countries,  but  also  of  comity  among 
the  nations,  and  a  disposition  to  friendly  intercourse. 

The  war  ia  ushering  a  new  era  when  love  of  peace  will 
triumph  over  love  of  power,  when  will  to  right  will 
triumph  over  will  to  might,  and  when  desires  for  friend- 
ship and  fellowship  will  triumph  over  feelings  of  envy 
and  jealousy.  When  that  period  arrives,  national  heroes 
will  not  be  those  who  destroy  and  kill,  but  those  who 
establish  and  conserve;  for  in  the  age  approaching  men 
will  emphasize  the  works  of  the  civilian  rather  than  the 
deeds  of  the  soldier,  and  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  things 
pure  and  profitable  and  praiseworthy. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  before  very 
long  a  new  Europe  will  arise,  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
and  prosperous  because  peaceful;  a  new  humanity  will 
develop,  contented  and  happy,  and  happy  because  con- 
tented ;  and  a  new  world  will  appear  wherein  righteous- 
ness dwells  and  good -will  prevails. 


